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Gas Heating versus Electrical Heating—Advantages of 
Gas—European Experience. 


——— 





By a ‘‘ MancugsTeér Mavy,”’ 


An attempt is being made by electrical engineers and managers of 
electric power stations to induce the public to substitute electrical 
heat radiators and cookers for gas stoves and gas cooking ranges. It 
can be readily shown that the former are more costly and cannot 
possibly compete with gas. It is asserted by electrical engineers that 
electricity at 2 cents per unit for heating and cooking yields some 
results which will bear comparison with gas at more than 50 cents 


heat is so applied that there is practically nothing wasted ; whereas 

in the case of gas heating only a limited percentage of the thermal 

units of the gas are usefully employed. If the gas could be used in 

hermetically sealed vessels it is obvious that electricity could never 

compete with it, because all the heat would be usefully employed, 

but when a flue is introduced large percentages of the heat units are 

sent up it and lost; when no flue is employed the poisonous products 

of combustion are dissipated into the room being heated. It can be 

readily shown that these views are erroneous. In order to assume 
that electrical heating can compete as to cost with gas heating, the 
former has to be taken at the highest possible efficiency and the latter 
at a lo wone; moreover nothing can be allowed for the greater cost of 
repair of electrical apparatus, or greater first cost. With regard to 
the statement that with a gas stove most of the heat units in the gas 
are sent up the flue, whereas in electric heating the heat is so applied 
that nothing is wasted, it is evident that the important factor of venti- 
lation is overlooked. An electric radiator warms the same air in a 
room over and over again, without promoting any ventilation what- 
ever. Thus, in a room 17 feet square and 12 feet high, it can be 
shown by an anemometer that an ordinary coal fire draws up the 
chimney enough air to change the contents of the room three times 
an hour. When a room is at 60° Fahr., and the external air be- 
ing 30 F. (to quote a well known gas expert) 24,400 thermal units per 
hour are necessary to warm the incoming air, and loss of heat through 
the windows, the outer and inner walls may be taken at 3,500 thermal 
units per hour. The coal actually used on a cold day would be about 
4 cwt., which at $5 per ton would cost 12§ cents per day. It can be 
readily shown that electrical heating would cost much more per day. 
The equivalent of the above would be 8 electrical units per hour, 
which at 2 cents per unit would cost 16 cents per hour or for a day of 
9 hours $1.44, nearly 12 times the cost of an ordinary fire, which in 
turn is only slightly cheaper than a gas stove. The flue would pro- 
mote ventilation, but with electrical heat radiators, an electrical 
ventilating fan would be necessary. If no ventilation were provided 
the room could be electrically heated for about 18 cents per day, but 
with three changes per hour the cost is prohibitive. It must be added 
that of the total heat units of the coal burned at an electrical supply 
station only about ten per cent. is available in the form of electric 
energy for heat generation. That accounts for the heavy cost of 
electrically heating a properly ventilated room. The use of gas for 
warming rooms as to cost may be estimated as follows: 1,000 units 
of heat from gas at 60 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, will cost several 
times as much as 1,000 units of heat from coal at $5 per ton. The 
relative costs of heating a room by an open fire place, by a gas stove 
and by electricity, when the external temperature is 30° F. and the 
internal 60° F., taking coal at $5 per ton, electricity at 2 cents per 
unit and gas at 60 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, are: By coal 12 cents, by 
electricity $t.44, and by gas 84 cents per day of 9 hours. It is shown 
below that this figure for gas heating is too high. 

The efficiency of gas stoves may be given as follows: 55 per cent. 
in radiation alone; 20 to 25 per cent. of the remaining heat units are 
employed to give a temperature to the flue sufficient to carry off the 
products af combustion, and at the same time adequately to ventilate 
the room heated, and as the remaining 2 to 25 heat units, are 
utilized in the form of convected heat, hence the actual heating effici- 
ency is from 7 to80 per cent. The statement that flueless gas stoves 
vitiate the air of a room appears to be greatly exaggerated, as it has 
been shown by carefully conducted experiments, that no such result 
follows from their use. Tests have been carried out with samples of 





per 1,000 cubic feet. It is pointed out that in electrical heating, the 





air taken in a variety of rooms where flueless gas heated steam radi- 
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ators are in use. These tests have uniformly shown that flueless gas 
stoves add only five parts of carbonic acid in properly ventilated 
apartments to each 10,000 parts of the atmosphere of the room, a fig- 
ure, which added to the three to five parts per 10,0)0 normally found 
in the atmosphere, still leaves the total well under the twelve parts 
per 10,000, which is regarded as a safe maximum by ventilating ex- 
perts. In some cases it has been found that the effect of these flue- 
less gas stoves in stimulating ventilation, is such that the proportion 
of CO, in the atmosphere at the close of a day’s full use of the radi- 
ators has proved to be actually less than on the previous day without 
them. 

While flueless gas stoves should never be used in living rooms, yet 
these experiments clearly warrant their being used in well ventilated 
large apartments. The products of combustion of coal gas in a prop- 
erly designed flueless stove are CO, and water vapor, sothat not only 
is the combustion in these stoves innocuous in itself, but in addition 
all products of combustion and all air passing over the flame are 
completely sterilized. Gas experts have questioned the statement 
made above that the heating of a room would cost $0.84 per day ; 
they argue as follows: Taking the number of heat units, it is found 
that, with gas of a net calorific value of 550 B.T.U’s., it would require 
a gas fire burning 77.6 feet to heat the room described above ; that at 
60 cents per 1,000 and allowing 25 per cent. for loss by the flue, would 
cost in a 9-hour day only 42 cents instead of 84 cents; that would 
make the comparison with electrical heating much more favorable. 
If, for such a room, a gas fire were provided capable of burning as 
as much as 30 cubic feet of gas per hour until the room is heated up, 
after which the gas could be reduced so as to give a total consump- 
tion for the 9-hours day of 220 cubic feet, costing about 14 cents, then 
the heating of the room by gas would cost very little more than by 
coal, and when the labor saving and other conveniences are taken 
into account, the great advantage of gas heating is obvious. It may 
be assumed that unless current can be offered to the small consumer 
for heating and cooking at I cent per unit, gas has nothing to fear 
from competition. Careful experiments made by English experts 
show that gas cooking apparatus, with gas at 60 cents per 1,000 teet, 
have a wide margin in their favor when compared with electrical 
apparatus, and that gas water heaters are amongst the most efficient 
of gas fuel appliances. Before electrical competition can become 
dangerous, electrical experts must be able to show a profit after the 
consumer has paid for: 1. Interest; 2, depreciation ; 3, repair; 4, 
cartage back to store; 5, thorough renovation after use by careless 
users ; 6, storage and loss of rental] until reissue; 7, cartage out to 
the new user; 8, insurance; 9, bad debts. The following experi 
ment is instructive.. One of the best electric radiators in the market 
was installed in a dwelling room containing about 2,000 cubic feet ; 
half an bour after switching on the current no rise of temperature 
could be observed on a thermometer, some 3 feet away from the 
radiator. Meanwhile the radiator had consumed 1 B.T.U. as shown 
on the Electric Supply Company’s meter. At 2 cents per unit of 
current, in 12 hours this radiator would have cost 48 cents, or for 7 
days, at 12 hours each, $3.36. A gas heater would have been both 
more economical and more effective. 

The process of gas heating is as follows: The gas heater gives off 
radiant heat, which warms the objects in a room, and they in turn 
warm the air by convected heat; this means that the air of a room is 
warmed by convected heat at a low temperature, which is alone 
sanitary. 





~_ 





New Building of the Fall River Gas Works Company. 
poie  “ESe 

The handsome new building of the Fall River Gas Works Com- 
pany, at No. 155 North Main street, was opened for public inspection 
the afternoon of April 26. During the hours the doors remained open 
many thronged the different departments of the structure, and judging 
from the many favorable comments heard on all sides the Company 
may Well be proud of its new home. The Germania orchestra pro- 
vided a most excellent musical programme during the afternoon. 
The building is a notable addition to the city’s fine structures, and 
even though it is only 2 stories in height it is none the less conspic- 
uous. Designed by Bigelow & Wadsworth, a Boston firm of archi- 
tects, the building has been under process of construction for a little 
over a year under the direction of John Crowe, contractor. It is of 
gray sandstone and consists of 2 stories and a basement. The balus- 
trade extending completely around the roof, just above the eaves, 
lends a touch of dignity to the general appearance in addition to 
enhancing the beauty of the new home. A lattice grille is suspended 




















Another View. 


just above the doors at the entrance to the building on North Main 
street. This, together with the balustrade, constitutes practically the 
only exterior embellishments. The interior is just as plain as the ex- 
terior, if not more so, but the white-painted walls make the inside 
look neat and attractive. 

Upon entering the new building, one is at once struck by the re- 
markably excellent lighting facilities. The tremendously big show 
windows, together with the numerous smaller windows, on the first 
floor, afford ample light, making it hardly necessary to use artificial 
light even on the darkest day. The walls and ceilings are entirely 
in white, which adds to the attractiveness. The greater part of the 
clerical force will be assigned to the first floor. In addition to the 
showroom, for which a wide space has been reserved, the cashier’s 
and order departments will be situated on the first floor. The offices 





of F. M. Roberts, Commercial Manager, and Sydney E. Baker, Assist- 
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Detail of Ceiling Connection. 


ant Treasurer, are also located on this floor. Wrought iron grillage 
above mahogany counter partitions separates the various departments 
and offices. Thirteen Humphrey arc lamps, of 350-candle power 
each, with many smaller individual lamps placed along the tops of 
the show windows, will spread a daylight glow hard to equal in 
similar space. 

A stairway, almost directly in the center of the first floor, leads to 
the second story, The railing is of wrought iron with verde finish 
and mahogany top. The trimmings are of Knoxville marble. 

On the opening day manywere busily engaged inspecting the different 
appliances on the first floor, others, and particularly housewives, 
were inspecting the model kitchen in the basement, where a lady 
demonstrator was present to exploit the advantages to be obtained by 
using a Clark Jewel cabinet range. Designed with a view to making 
housekeeping easier and more simple, the range was the object of 
considerable attention. 

Adjoining the model kitchen is the fixture room, where lamps, fix- 
tures and hanging domes are shown, Another interesting feature in 





the basement was the gas vacuum cleaner, something distinctly new 
jo this city, and, for that matter, in New England, for this is the first 
cleaner of its kind that has been introduced into the New England 
States. This is known as a “ Purifier,’’ and is operated by means of 
gas. Practical demonstration of the different new appliances was 
afforded for any and all interested. Here also is shown the Ruud 
automatic hot water heater. In the rear of the basement the boiler 
room is situated and two big boilers have been installed to heat the 
building. All of the members of the bookkeeping force will occupy 
the two east rooms on the upper floor. Desks of mahogany have 
been installed. A corridor leads from these rooms to the opposite 
end of the building, where a room has been reserved in the northwest 
corner on the front for Mr. Joseph E. Nute, Manager of the Company. 
Directly across the corridor is the Directors’ room. Both are hand- 
somely furnished and command a fine view up and down North Main 
street. The lavatories and toilet accommodations are also situated 
on the upper floor, leading from the corridor. 

A novel feature of this building, and which has attracted much at- 
tention from men interested in the gas industry, is the ventilating 
system. On the ceiling of the first floor are located 13 arc lamps, 
suspended from Welsbach ventilating ceiling units, which, in turn, 
go into ventilating ducts leading to risers running through the roof 
of the building. These risers, 6 in number, are so located that hori 
zontal runs between the ceiling units and the riser will be as short as 
possible. Ventilating registers from the other floors open into these 
risers and the heat of the gas lamps is thus utilized for ventilating 
the entire building. This arranging is traceable to the studies of Mr. 
Nute, who after much investigation, in which comparisons frequently 
figured, declares this system cost considerably less than would a 
mechanical ventilating system, and the indications thus far are that 
it will be very effective. The building, although crowded during the 
entire afternoon and evening of a very gloomy, wet day, the air at 
all times was remarkably free from unpleasant products of respira- 
tion or moisture. Indeed, numbers commented upon this fact. The 
actual ventilating system was designed by Prof. Woodbridge, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 








[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 347. ] 


PROCEEDINGS, FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, PENN- 
SYLVANIA GAS ASSOCIATION. 


ep 
HELD AT WILLIAMSPORT, PA., APRIL 10, 11, 12, 1912. 





THIRD Day—MORNING SESSION. 
Topic Discussion. 


The President—Next in order is the matter of 
REPAIRING LEAKS IN HOLDER TANKS. 


Mr. Murdock may have something to say in respect of this. 

Mr. Murdock—I had experience with one or two leaky holder pits, 
which never were made absolutely tight. 

Mr. Ganser—We repaired a leaky holder tank on which they had 
worked for a year. They bent a button ball, manure, excelsior and 
tar, leaves, bran, and I don’t know what not. The tank leaked at 
the rate of about 10 gallons per hour, and I stopped it by using about 
12 bags of sawdust and cement. I had a man feeding sawdust into 
the tank until a mash appeared on the surface, then we sprinkled 
buckets of Portland cement on the top of the sawdust. In less than 
36 hours that tank was tight, and it has never since leaked. 

The President -We had a two-lift holder tank that had been built 
in the ground on the side of a‘hill. Atthe base of the tank we were 
about 10 feet below the surface. Lightning struck a guide frame of 
the holder, followed it down and split a check straight at the 
side of the pier built to take the guide frame, clear to the bottom. In 
repairing the break we dug down on each side of it, checking it all 
the way so as to keep the water back as much as possible. Getting 
to the bottom we placed a 3 inch pipe out for about 8 feet into another 
pit and kept the water pumped out while we were building the wall 
that butted into the pier of the guide frame and also into the wall of 
the holder, to make a sort of dovetail into this wing, giving it a rise 
on each end, so the pressure could not push it out. We built that up 
with hard brick and a very rich cement, so it would set well and hoid 
tight under water. After we had this up we kept the water out for 3 


days, allowing the wall to set perfectly before putting any pressure 
on it. 
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Mr. Chewning—We repaired a leaky holder tank which rested on 
the side of a hill, by rebuilding the portion where the crack extended ; 
but, in addition, we used iron tie rods to keep the tank from pulling 
apart, the settlement being on the low side ef the hilil. 

The President— The next topic is 


OVERCOMING THE EFFECTS OF INSTANTANEOUS AUTO- 
MATIC WATER HEATERS ON DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS. 


I will ask Mr. Lamson to open the discussion. 

The Secretary—Probably we have all had trouble due to pressure 
fluctuations, where instantaneous automatic water heaters, particu- 
larly of the No. 6 type, are set. Ag it is out of the question to enlarge 
our mains to overcome the trouble in every case, we solved the diffi- 
culty in one case by placing a large, square tin receptacle, built 
something like a meter, on the house line. This overcame entirely 
the fluctuations on the service and the main when the heater went on. 
As these tin receptacles are rather bulky, we tried a regular gas engine 
bag, and it also worked perfectly, and presented a very much better 
appearance. 

Mr. Ganser—We have used with success a cylindrical chamber, 18 
inches long by 9 inches diameter, connected to the end of the house 
riser in a vertical position. We also hada No. 4 heater on a 3 inch 
main, that not only affected the lights in the house, but in the house 
next door as well. We then connected the chamber between the ser- 
vice and the meter, which remedied the trouble. By doing this we 
were able to use 20-light meters on No. 4 heaters with good success. 

Mr. Cole—So far as the general distribution sy stem outside of the 
house is concerned we placed a piece of 8-inch pipe, about 24 inches 
long on the service, and the pull did not go back into the mains. 

Mr. Chewning—As to the small storage tanks spoken of, the only 
effect they would have would be to make the change in pressure 
gradual. 

Mr. Anderson—I agree with Mr. Chewning that that is a remedy 
tending to make the fluctuation less sudden ; but you work up toa 
point where the numbers of water heaters in a given section become 
large and, with more than one working at a time, the trouble would 
not be so fully overcome, although it would still be helped. There 
is a great objection to a bag in the ordinary residence as it might not 
receive proper attention. 

The President— Will Mr. Ganser clear up the point referring to the 
connection between the service and the meter? 

Mr. Ganser—That chamber was 18 inches long and 9 inches in di- 
ameter. It was connected between the service and the meter in this 
case in a horizontal position. Previous to the installing of the 
chamber—we have done it in two or three instances —the lights hav- 
ing given sudden jumps, would remain down all the time when you 
were drawing water. Of course, all the time of drawing water your 
heater is consuming gas; but after the installing of these chambers 
we had neither trouble. We did not have the jump nor did we have 
the lowering of the pressure during the process of drawing water ; 
positively corrected it. My theory may be wrong as to why this 
occurs, but I attribute it te the fact of having an additional storage 
of gas so close to the heater that ample gas was passing through the 
service—4 feet per minute; but the demand on the small mains was 
such as to make the jump and tbe lowering of the lights. We have 
used a number of them, and I hesitate about putting any more gas 
in a consumer’s cellar than what the meter already contains. I cer- 
tainly would not want to use rubber bags. 

Mr. Anderson—I thought Mr. Ganser meant that, in putting his 
receptacle at the bottom of the riser he first described, he then had 
some additional connection to equalize it. I did not see how it could 
be done without bagging. 

Mr. Ganser—No; I did not use two of them together. 

Mr, Anderson—This was the alternative connection besides the 
other one ? 

Mr. Ganser—Yes. 

Mr. Cole— Any of these devices would taxe care of a sudden fluctua- 
tion, but as fas as preventing the lowering of the pressure on your 
mains is concerned, I do not believe it could be done this way. Your 
main has only so many feet capacity per hour and your burner like- 
wise, and if there is a lowering of pressure on a long line it is simply 
a question of main pressure or service capacity. 

Mr. Bartlett— From the extent of this discussion you can see that it 
isa very live issue; in fact, one of the leading syndicates in the 
country has almost closed its mains to automatic instantaneous water 
heaters. Of course, we are bound to assume they are wrong in that, 
for the instantaneous, automatic water heater is one of the best con- 


sumers you have, not only because it is a good gas consumer, but 
doubly so because it enables you to supply a class of consumers that 
you could not possibly reach with the small tank heater, which the 
syndicate that I spoke of assumes it can do. No one will fool with a 
little tank heater if he has money enough to buy a good installation 
or one that will give him all the hot water wanted. And as the in- 
stantaneous automatic hot water heater enables you to reach out and 
get consumption that you could not get with the small tank heater, 
I think it a distinct mistake on the part of this company to bar auto- 
matic heaters from its line as much as possible; but its action in the 
matter only emphasizes the importance that all gas men are attaching 
to the matter of drafts on mains by the instantaneous, automatic 
heater. Some of the speakers sized it up accurately in saying that 
the effect on the main is but momentary. In dealing with gas you 
are handling a fluid not a liquid, as, of course, you all know, and 
this highly compressible substance, once given a chance, will equal- 
ize the pressure throughout the mains. Mr. Ganser’s tin reservoir 
decision has taken advantage of the old proverb that ‘‘ Still waters 
run deep,” which is, of course, so true that it is axiomatic. If you 
can overcome momentary depression of your pressure when auto- 
matic heaters are introduced your troubles are largely over. We see 
lights flickcring momentarily, but the example where the lights go 
down and stay down until the heater is turned off are very, very few. 
They, of course, can be directly traced to insufficiency in service, in 
size of meter or stoppage in the service or something of that sort. 
The proposition then, so far as I can see, and the object of these tin 
reservoirs or other devices heard of, is to apply the draft of the heater 
to the main gradually; in other words, give the gas in the service 
and main a chance to keep up its pressure until the maximum is at- 
tained. In most cases there is no trouble with the supply of gas; it 
is only the heavy draft caused when the heater turns loose that is too 
much for the size of the main, so there is a wave of low pressure 
which simply runs back until the oncoming gas equalizes it again. 
I think the trouble is not with the instantaneous automatic heater so 
much as it is with the company that installs it. Where a 2-inch ser- 
vice is run direct to the heater there is practically no trouble from 
that source. Asa general practice I do not believe that anti-fluctu- 
ators compare with putting in a proper sized service at the start. 
There is now on the market a form of governor valve which is dis- 
tinctly new. That is the dashpot or speed control valve, where, as 
the heater is started, the valve moves gradually, turning the pressure 
on the heater so as to prevent a sudden draft. Likewise, when the 
gas is turned off this also turns off gradually. 

Mr. Anderson —Mr. Bartlett’s statement that the companies are ex- 
cluding automatic heaters comes as a great surprise to me. 

Mr. Bartlett—This reminds me of an incident that greatly impressed 
me when I first started in the gas business. The president of our 
company was visiting his interests. At one plant the pressure re- 
corded being extremely low he asked the superintendent why it was. 
The reply was ‘‘ To keep the leaks down,” which elicited from the 
boss the words, ‘‘ If that is what you are here for why don’t you close 
off the valves entirely.’’ To my mind the instantaneous water heater 
is about the best salvation we can find for it, and I believe we could 
go back and create the conditions brought about by these heaters by 
putting in these accumulators, and then enlarging the service as re- 
quired, just as on any large draft, an ordinary factory or anything 
that grews. And we are trying to make it grow. 

Mr. Dugan—On Long Island we had trouble with a gas main due 
to the installation of a fair sized gas engine. Our attention was 
called to it because a testing station of the city of New York was on 
that particular street, and the Bristol gauge showed a fluctuation of 
4 to5inches. After trials of various things we finally found the 
fluctuation was done away with by means of a small meter being 
placed betvveen the meter and the intake of the engine. And I know 
this is still working there. I know this is a 50-horse power engine 
and I never heard of it since and haven’t been there. I think it is 
better than a gas bag or accumulators or anything else. It costs a 
little money, but it is a mechanical device. 

Mr. Owens—Speaking of accumulators, I wonder whether a sud- 
den drop of gas does not come from the slow action of the meters, 
and whether or not, if the accumulators were placed close to the 
meter, they would not operate better than if placed at some other 
part of the service. It would appear it had to do with the ability of 
the meter to speed up rapidly. 


Mr. Ganser—In answer to Mr. Owens. In a cage of that character, 


we changed a meter and corrected it, but in trying it again it did not 
correct it, The particular meter was at fault in that instance. 
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The President—The next topic has to do with 
HOLDER PAINTS. 


Will Mr. Dugan start the discussion? 

Mr. Dugan—Mr. Murdock and myself were discussing holder paints 
the other night and I simply told him some experiences that we have 
had in recent months on paint. I want to say right now that I don’t 
know anything about holder paints, and I have yet to be shown that 
there is anybody that I know who does know anything about them. 
In our discussion, I took the position that recent work had shown (in 
the last 2 or 3 years) that our methods in practice heretofore were 
absolutely wrong. The research made under the authority of the 
government has proven that the fundamental basis of our holder 
paints, in the past, was wrong; and we are now experimenting and 
using holder paints, and paints for covering structural work of all 
character, as the government chemist, Mr. Cushman, has suggested 
after tests made at Atlantic City. 

The President—I have come to the conclusion that the paint mixed 
and sent ready to put on is not what you want; that, as a general 
thing, you want to look over your conditions pretty carefully your- 
self and get the consistency of any paint that you are going to put 
on which will suit best. Asan example, a holder had been painted 
by 2 or 3 different companies using as many different sorts of paint. 
All of them failed because of the weather. It eventually came to me 
to try to cover that holder, and instead of buying graphite paint 
mixed, I experimented with several different kinds of graphite paint, 
finally deciding on one. When covering the iron I painted it with a 
graphite paste, mixed in the best boiled oil, and tested it out until I 
got a consistency that would not run and crack when drying, as the 
holder would have to dry in a good strong sun heat. Now having 
our own formula we mixed up a barrel of paint and allowed it to 
stand 3 weeks, stirring it 2 or 3 times each day in order to allow the 
graphite to thoroughly mix with the oil. We put that on very care- 
fully, brushing it on just as hard as we could, and after 4 years of 
extremely hard weathering I tested the holder in a dozen different 
places to find whether that film was as good as it was when we put 
iton. The only place that we found where the film had been de- 
stroyed was close to the drip where we had dumped hot naphthaline 
back in the holder. 

Mr. Chewning—Did that holder have any holder oil on the outside 
surface or in the cuts, and did it seem to affect the paint? 

The President—That holder was tested with every conceivable test 
of holder oil, ice, hot water, cold water, naphthaline on top, water 
floating around and adhering against the sides, and in no instance 
could we find that the film had been affected by holder oil. 

Mr, Dugan—Would Mr. Rhoades use that for the basic coat or use 
the shop coat? 

The President —I would not use it as a basic coat in the proportion 
we use it for the final coat; but would use it as the basic coat in a 
little different consistency. 

Mr. Cruse—The specification referred to as being put out by the 
engineers I have looked into pretty thoroughly, and after consulting 
with several expert chemists in the paint line, found that the basic 
principles of ‘that paint were practically the same as a paint that I 
have had much experience with, that has turned out satisfactorily all 
over the country, being subjected to all sorts of climatic conditions, 
has to be applied intelligently and under proper supervision. You 


you do, and they will usually paint:that holder their own way. Itis 
very hard to control them; and I have thought that the holder can 
be painted much better by employing your own men and supervising 
the job with a competent man than you can by contracting with ex- 
pert painters. 

Mr. Speaker—I agree with Mr. Lamson practically as to hiring and 
supervising your men, and I also agree as to using wire brushes, 
scrape your seams carefully. Such is my experience, although I did 
not get results like those of Mr. Rhoades. I always used the ready 
prepared graphite paint. In the two holders that I have been look- 
ing after for about 10 years, I got very much better results from 
graphite paint than anything else used. I would like very much to 
get somewhere near the proportions that Mr. Rhoades uses in that 
mixed graphite paint of his. 

The President —If the work is done by your own men it may cost 
somewhat more, but your own men, under supervision, will push 
right down on the brush. It is almost impossible to get an expert or 
contract painter to do that kind of work. That is where the life of 
the paint is. 

Mr. Chewning—With a holder that has been allowed to get in bad 
shape, I believe the only way to secure an absolutely clean surface is 
to sandblast before painting. 


THe Hour FOR ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF GOOD WorRK, WELL DONE. 


Mr. Ganser— Gentlemen, I wish to speak of our Chief Executives 

at this year’s meeting. Early in February, very unexpectedly, we 

received the resignations of President Butterworth and Secretary 

Merritt. The Council, having deliberated the question of their suc- 

cessors, concluded that Mr. Rhoades and Mr. Lamson were the proper 

ones. You will realize, under those conditions, they have had very 

little time to accomplish a great deal of work to make this meeting 

the success that it has been. Both gentlemen deserve high commen- 

dation for this very excellent meeting. The discussion Wednesday 

afternoon was particularly gratifying. In fact, I never had the 

pleasure of attending another meeting anywhere that we could learn 

as much as we did on that day. To properly express our apprecia- 

tion, I move a rising vote of thanks to our President, Mr. Rhoades, 

and to our Secretary. Mr. Lamson. Gentlemen, you will please rise. ° 
{Adopted unanimously.| Mr. Rhoades and Mr. Lamson, the Associa- 

tion thanks you heartily. 

The President— We acknowledge this recognition with thanks. 

Mr. Dugan—I would like to add my voice to the effect, that I have 

attended many conventions of all sorts and classes, I have been very 

active in attending the Pennsylvania Association. But, let me say 
that I have been awakened. I have never attended a more interest- 
ing meeting of any Association —and I belong to a number -than this 
meeting has been to me. I am enthusiastic over my home town 

(Williamsport) and am proud of the successful way in which the 
local men managed and conducted these sessions. For I am certain 
the members all agree with me that this is the best meeting the Penn- 

sylvania Association has ever had. 

The President-- Gentlemen, if we have in any way assisted the as- 
sociation in having good business sessions and enjoyable entertain- 
ment, and have in anyway brought up the standard of our regular 
meeting, we are certainly more than pleased. Our efforts in doing 
this we assure you were all devoted to the point that the business 
sessions be useful, and that your entertainment should be such that 


must have a paint that is more or less elastic, otherwise it will crack | it would be pleasant. I assure you the city has enjoyed the presence 
and peel off ultimately. The varying cunditions of the holder are|of the Association here. 


very different from those you will find in general structural iron- 
work, 


Mr. Chewning—I have been a firm believer in red or white lead 


On motion of Mr. Ganser the sessions were declared at an end. 








when put on clean iron, principally for the reason that I have seen PROCEEDINGS OF THE EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING, 


the iron of a holder scraped clean to be repainted and found the old 
mill mark in white or red, and that you cannot scrape off while every 
other paint put on that sheet has been scraped off. 

Mr. Williams —I believe it is a question of the condition of the iron. 


When you find the original shop marks on the iron it shows that if 
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First Day—Mornine Session, Marcu 20. 


the paint is put on when the iron is absolutely clean it is going to] pe President (Mr. C. B. Strohn) called the meeting to order at 
stay there. It is very difficult to get a holder clean, and no matter | jo A.M., about 150 members being in attendance. The first thing in 


what quality of paint you put on, if your iron is not cleau under- 


neath your paint is not going to hold. 


The President — After the holder is clean you will have to brush 


that paint in thoroughly. 


order was the 
REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


which was read by Secretary Newberry, as follows: 


The Secretary—If you let painting to expert painters it is very hard] Your Board of Directors begs to report as follows : 
to regulate their methods. In their role of putting you in mind they} During the year two meetings were held. At this first meeting 





are expert, they know] or claim they know, the business better than | (held in Chicago, June 20, 1911) the principal business was the ap- 
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pointing of the Committees, as provided in the By-Laws, for the en- 
suing year. The following appointments were made: 

Technical Committee.—J. A. Rafferty, H. G. Stillson and W. A. 
Baehr. 

Sub-Committee on Standards. —H. L. Rice, H. G. Stillson. 

Public Relations Committee.—J. H. Eustace, H. L. Rice, E. H. 
Negley and R. 8. Wallace. 

Entertainment Committee.—F. J. Ely, E. R. Jacobson and §. D. 
Blanchard. 

Nominating Committee.—A. 8. Harrington, W. L. Powers and R. 
S. Wallace. 

Committee on Accidents.—A. F. Blossey, H. H. Clark, L. H. John- 
son, F, A. Parker and A. 8. Harrington. 


At a meeting held March 19, the Technical Committee reported that 


the following papers had been accepted for presentation at this meet- 
meeting : 


‘*Some Observations Regarding Gas Ovens in Europe and America,” 
by Mr. G. F. Goodnow. 

**Some Methods of Coke Dust Disposal,” by Mr. C. J. Bacon. 

‘*‘Tilumination of Peoples Gas Building, Chicago,” by Mr. C. A. 
Luther. 

‘* Volumetric Changes that Occur in Measuring Fluid in the Transi- 
tion of Same at Time of Test, Through Gas Meters that Have Been in 
Service,’ by Mr. C. C. Schiller. 

‘Getting New Business,” by Mr. Edward Curry. 

‘“‘Two Pounds Pressure at the Tip: Why Not?” by Mr. W. I. 
Battin. 

‘**The High Pressure Distribution System,” by Mr. J. B. Hirt. 

‘* Flow of Gas Formule,’ by Mr. J. M. Spitzglass. 

“‘The Liquid Purification of Illuminating Gas,” by Mr. C. A. 
Schnerr. 

‘* Application of Chemical Control to the Operation of Water Gas 
Apparatus,’’ by Mr. G. W. Wallace. 


The following applications for membership were received and in- 
dorsed, and are now favorably recommended to the Association : 


Active. 

Anson, ©. L. Goodin, E. C. Pennington, D. W. 
Bates, H. E. Hart, G. Pierce, C. R. 
Bersch, W. E. Heckt, J. H. Reinicker, C. E. 
Brush, Jr., D. H. Hoffman, R. J. Schiller, C. C. 
Chadwick, Jr., A. B. Kallstedt,C. H. Smith, B. G. 
Daugherty, T. F. Lukes, Geo. H. Stewart, G. D. 
Falcom, A. C. Manley, F. G. Wright, 8. B. 
Fisher, D. G. Miller, 8. 8. 

Associate. 

Bender, L. J. Harbison, Chas. Miller,T.D. Klein, B. J. 


THE REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
showed a total receipt of $1,098.14, an expenditure of $1,226.12, and 
a balance of $682.02. The auditors certified the accounts and balance 


were properly vouched for. [The reports were ordered received and 
adopted. } 
ELECTION OF New MEMBERS. 


On motion of Mr. J. B. Howard, the Secretary was instructed to 
cast the ballot of the Association in favor of the election to member- 
ship of the gentlemen whose names were indorsed by the Board of 
Directors. [The Secretary subsequently reperted that the instruction 
had been carried eut, and the elected were invited to take active part 
in the proceedings. | 

President Strohn here read as follows his 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
.For the text of the Address, See JournaL, March 15, 1912, p. 207.] 


The President—The first paper to be considered is that by Mr. 
George F. Goodnow on 


SOME OBSERVATIONS REGARDING GAS OVENS IN EUROPE 
AND AMERICA. 

Owing to the unavoidable absence of the author the paper was read 
by President Strohn. 

Until very recent years there has been little advance in methods of 
carbonizing coal for the production of gas. About 100 years ago, 
small quantities of coal, 100 or 200 pounds, were introduced into cast 
iron retorts and carbonized at a red heat. Forty or 50 years ago, 
somewhat larger retorts were made from fireclay. The size of the 
retorts has been increased and temperatures of carbonization have 











been raised. Some retorts have been placed in a horizontal position, 
open at one end, and other kinds are open at both ends. 

In small works the short retorts are charged with a shovel and the 
coke drawn by hand. In larger works, with through reterts, the 
stoking and drawing are both done mechanically. Retorts are also 
placed in inclined positions to automatically discharge by gravity the 
coke when carbonized. Recently, vertical retorts of different types 
have been built and operated on the Continent and in England, and 
still more recently, through installations have been constructed in 
the United States. 

The tendency has been to increase the heats of carbonization until 
perhaps 2,600° F. have been reached. The higher heats have had a 
tendency to slightly increase the production of gas with the retort 
process, but at the same time this has the effect to decompose some of 
the lower hydrocarbons in the gas, the formation of naphthaline and 
the destruction of desirable hydrocarbons in the gas. This carbon- 
ization has required from 3 to 6 hours, with a consequent formation 
of a light, spongy coke. These heats have also produced a high per- 
centage of carbon in the tar. Retorts are oval or cylindrical, and 
the largest of them would hold no more than 600 to 700 pounds of 
coal. 

When the charging and drawing are done by hand, the cost of 
labor is very high and the production per man low. Such labor is 
exhausting and requires very considerable strength, with the conse- 
quence that such labor is hard to secure and rather undependable. 
This cost and condition of labor have tended to make the manufac- 
ture of water gas, in many localities, more desirable, even if it is 
somewhat more expensive. Mechanical handling of coal and coke, 
with retort process, has been maintained and improved in many 
localities. 

The construction of by-product coke ovens has pointed the way to 
carbonize coal at a lower temperature, and in larger bodies, with 
much less labor per unit. In the by-product process a portion of the 
gas is used to carbonize the coal. These ovens have led to the con- 
struction of ovens heated by coke furnaces or furnaces using producer 
gas to heat the oven and saving all the gas produced for sale and 
general distribution. These ovens are rectangular and will contain 
from from 4 to 14 tons of coal each. The process of carbonization is 
slow, occupying from 16 to 24 hours, and the temperatures are lower, 
from 1,900° to 2,100° F., producing a superior quality of coke, more 
gas to the pound, tar containing less carbon and more ammonia. 

There are two or three similar types of gas ovens, of different sizes 
and positions, now being operated in European countries. It was my 
privilege to ebserve and examine these in several different cities of 
the Continent during the past year. This type of oven has been con- 
structed in 3 different ways: With horizontal ovens, inclined ovens 
and vertical ovens; but all seem to agree that the horizontal type is 
by far the best form of construction. It costs less to construct and is 
better to operate. While I examined and observed the operation of 
the different kinds, I will only describe and give data regarding the 
horizontal type. 

When we consider the large amount of coal carbonized in one body, 
we come to the great, economic advantage of the gas oven as com- 
pared with the old method of making coal gas. By the proper appli- 
cation of machinery, not much more labor is required to charge and 
recharge the gas oven of the above capacities than is needed for the 
retort. The construction of the oven and its appurtenances permit 
quite as accurate a control of carbonizing temperatures, retort 
pressures and all other essentials that enter into the control of the 
product. 

In short, the gas oven brings to the industry the same great econ- 
omies in labor, on account of the large units handled, as we find in 
the American steel plants, for instance, where 100 ton open hearth 
furnaces have replaced the 15 and 20-ton furnaces of earlier European 
practice, and in our great blast furnaces, where increased capacities 
permit an output of 400 to 500 tons of iron per day, with almost the 
same crew of men that were formerly employed to obtain a product 
of 400 to 500 tens of iron per day, with almost the same crew of men 
that were formerly employed to obtain a product of 400 to 500 tons 
per week. 

Production of Maximum Gas with Minimum Coke.—The produc- 
tion of illuminating gas from by-product coke ovens has become an 
old story in America, since about 50,000,000 cubic feet per day, or 14 
per cent. of the entire gas coal product of the country, is produced 
by the by product oven. But the gas oven makes a distinct step in 
advance from these plants, of especial interest to gas men. Instead 
of consuming from 50 per cent. to 60 per cent. of gas made in -heating 
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the oven, the gas oven is fired with producers in essentially the same | 


manner as the modern gas retort, and the entire product of gas from 
the distillation of the coal is available for sale. This makes the 
economies of the by-product oven available for very many gas men 
to whom, heretofore, the large production of coke per 1,000 of gas 
was an insuperable objection. Producer gas may be applied to the 
heating of gas ovens with quite as much economy as in the full 
depth retort plants, and either a portion of the coke produced or 
bituminous coal may be employed as producer fuel. Moreover the 
quality of the coke made in the gas oven is of much higher grade 
and if proper coal is selected, good metallurgical coke may be pro 
duced without injury to the quality of the gas. 

The gas oven permits of a wider range of coals than is possible in 
the retort, since it is essentially practical and economical to bring 
up the grade of the gas produced by taking off during the last por- 
tion of the carbonizing period the thin, blue gas that is made, es 


‘pecially when some of the leaner coals are used, thereby maintain 


ing the standard of B. T. U. or of candle power at any desired point 
with accuracy. This lean separated gas is, of course, used as fuel 
for heating the ovens. 

In Vienna I visited the municipal plant in which 18 large horizon- 
tal ovens were in operation, and had been in use then for 5 or 6 
months. Eighteen more were under construction in this station and 
72 more ovens were in the course of construction in a larger new 
plant on the other side of the City of Vienna. At the first named 
station, a block of inclined ovens, constructed by the same maker, 
had been in operation for a longer period, but the experience in 
operating these inclined ovens was not satisfactory enough to lead 
to the construction of more of this kind. 

The engineers of the City of Vienna, evidently strongly approved 
of the horizontal ovens of this design, which are constructed by 
Heinrich Koppers, of Essen, Germany. The firm of Koppers had 
previously had wide experience in the construction of by-product 
ovens in the coke regions of Germany, and also had large installa- 
tions at different points in the United States. 

The battery of 18 ovens in operation, above referred to, would pro- 
duce about 2,000,000 cubic feet of gas per day. Each oven receives a 
charge of coke of about 11 tons. The furnaces were heated with 
producer gas generated in a separate plant nearby. It required 18 
men for 24 hours to operate this plant, at. a very low labor cost per 
1,000 cubic feet produced, but it must be borne in mind that the cost 
of labor in Vienna is less than 4 that which obtains in this country. 
This labor ranges from 65 cents to $1.10 per day. 

The charging and discharging are done at the rate of 5 ovens per 
hour. Therefore, all the work of this nature is done between the 
hours of 7 and 11 a.m., leaving nearly all of the men at liberty to do 
work of other kinds in the afternoon. 

Coal used in this plant is from Silesia, containing over 11 per cent. 
ash and 3 per cent., moisture, and does not have the appearance of 
high grade gas coal. Still the production of gas averages 5 feet to 
the pound, with a heating value of 587 B. T. U.’s to the cubic foot. 
This is the average result of carbonizing 1,782 tons of coal over a 
period of 9 days. The fuel coke used in the production of the pro- 
duct gas to carbonize a ton of coal, is 15.7 per cent. There is no 
standard of illuminating value required in Vienna, the heating 
value being-the only standard maintained, and this is true in about 
all European cities. 

Another design of gas oven used in many cities of Continental 
Europe is that constructed by the Messrs. Kloenne, of Dortmund, 
Germany. These ovens are smaller in coal capacity and are heated 
with recuperative furnaces, using coke for fuel, similar to full depth 
retort benches in this country. I will comment briefly on a few in- 
stallations of this design which I inspected. 

The first one I had the privilege of inspecting was operated by the 
Municipality at Padua, Italy. There are 16 ovens in this installation 
—each oven 19 feet 8 inches long, 7 feet 10 inches high, 14 inches 
wide atthe pusher end, and 16 inches wide at the discharge end. 
The charge of coal was 8,800 pounds per 24 hours for each oven and 
the yield of gas was given at about 5} cubic feet per pound. The 
coal in use was imported from England. The coke used for fuel in 
the furnaces averaged 16 per cent., by weight, of the coal charged. 
The product of this plant was about 700,000 cubic feet per day and 
the charging was all done during the day time, this work beginning 
at about 8 o’clock a.M., and during the next 2 hours half the ovens 
were charged. In the middle of the afternoon the other half was 
charged, the charging for the day being completed about 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon. This left the labor for the night confined to feed- 





ing the furnaces and looking after the exhausters, which required 
the services of only one or two men. 

In the City of Rixdorff, Germany, which is practically a part of 
Berlin, the Municipality conducts the gas plant, part of the gas be 
ing made from Kloenne ovens similar in design to those described at 
Padua. Each has a capacity of about 4 tons of coal for 24 hours. 

I also inspected vertical settings at Dortmund, constructed by the 
same firm. I was informed that other work was in the course of 
construction in Italy, at Boulogne and Genoa, and a prospective 
contract in Naples. 

At Versailles, near Paris, I examined another horizontal setting of 
about the same size as that in Padua. 

At St. Gilles, near Brussels, Belgium, I was enabled to observe the 
operation and secure very complete data, extending over an operation 
of 12 days, from April 1st to April 12th, inclusive. The average re- 
sults of this period were as follows: 

Total gas made, 9,364,384 cubic feet. Amount of coal used to pro 
duce this amount of gas was 1,785,960 lbs. which shows an average of 
about 5.25 cubic feet of gas per pound of coal. The coal was a mix- 
ture of half German and half English, with the following partial 


enanyes , German Coal Engiish Coal. 
seat gt a is ore 8 Per cent. 10 Per cent. 
er 2to 3 Percent. 2to 3 Per cent. 
Volatile Matter ... 30 Per cent. 28 to 29 Per cent. 


The average B. T. U.’s were carefully measured during three days 
in March and the record was as follows: 


Mase St, 19112 ...6. 08a Se 606 
eS: ne ee eee 606 
pO ee ee eee 625 


On March 23rd the heating value of calories was determined by 
measurement each hour of the day in calories per cubic meter. The 
lowest point was 8 A. M., 4,579 calories, and the highest point was at 
4P. M., 6,492 calories. The average for the 24 hours, converted into 
B. T. U.’s, showed 625 per cubic foot. The variation in heating value 
is explained by the system of charging, which was from 7 to 9 a.M_ 
and 1 to 3 P. M, each day, and no charging was done at night, conse- 
quently the poorest gas was going into the holder at 8 o’clock in the 
morning. 

The requirements by the municapality were not much more than 
500 B. T. U.’s to the cubic foot, so that the gas from these ovens was 
thinned out with a lean water gas manufactured in a separate water 
gas plant and mixed in the holders. 

This setting, consisting of 18 chambers, was constructed in an old 
retort house and built to fit the building. The dimensions were 16} 
feet long by 6 feet 3 inches high, and 15 inches wide at the pusher end 
and 174 inches at the discharge end. Labor required to operate this 
setting was 4 or 5 men through the daytime. The coke handling was 
very crude, and done by cheap hand labor with no particular view to 
economy, being a municipal plant, and it seemed necessary to em- 
ploy as many men as could be conveniently used. 

A plant of this design is now being built by the Central Indiana 
Lighting Company at Muncie, Indiana, with complete coke handling 
machinery of clever design which is being installed with a view to 
minimizing hand labor. . 

The paper presented to you last year by Mr. J. C. Markley, dis- 
cusses and describes this design of plant so fully and completely that 
it is unnecessary for me to more than comment in a very general way 
upon it, and record some average results. ; 

In this country the Semet-Solvay Company has been experimenting 
during several years on a design of gas oven, at Detroit, Michigan, 
and it has perfected an installation which successfully handles 
American coals, heating the ovens with the individual producers, one 
producer to each oven. The coke is handled and quenched mechani- 
callp, the whole process being done with practically no hand labor. 

The original designs of coke oven plants of the Semet-Solvay pat- 
tern were first constructed in the iron regions of Germany and Bel- 
gium, and have been adapted and perfected by American engineers, 
so that it is believed that they are superior to European construction, 
and are now being adapted to the production of a maximum of gas 
and minimum of coke. 

It was finally decided to construct a small block of these ovens at 
Waukegan, and 13 of them are now in course of construction at that 
point and are expected tuo be in operation about July 1. 

The dimensions of these ovens are 30 feet long by about 9 feet high, 
174 inches wide, at the pusher end and 19 inches at the discharge end 








(Continued on page 360.) 
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[Special Editorial Correspondence, by Telegraph. | 
EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING, IOWA DISTRICT GAS 
ASSOCIATION. 


RSL RR 
Lincotn Hore, LINcotn, Ngs., May 22, 1912. 

The ‘‘twilights’ last gleaming” played an important part to-day 
in the assembling of the members of the Iowa District Gas Associa- 
tion, for in the very small hours of this morning the majority of the 
delegates to its Eighth Annual Convention disembarked from the 
Pullmans, the getting to the ground being much facilitated by the 
beams that stretched from the dawn’s early light. However, this 
Home of the Candidate glistened contentedly in the haze of a Nebraska 
Spring morning, and the Convention was called to order by President 
Clabaugh, at 10, sharp. A cordial ‘‘ welcome to our city ’”’ was ex- 
tended by Acting-Mayor Pratt, and you may take it for granted that 
President Clabaugh’s response thereto on our behalf lost nothing in 
tone or breadth or application through comparison with Mr. Pratt’s 
rather sonorous sentences. Secretary Vincent, clever and brisk and 
methodical as ever, detailed the report from the Council for the 
year, which showed that the Association had gone along steadily 
and successfully over the route mapped for it, and that interest 
in its work was being maintaimed throughout its territory was 
seemingly well instanced in the knowledge that 24 additions had 
been made to the membership —17 active and 7 associate. The presi- 
dential message of Mr. Clabaugh was next considered, and in it he 
graphically noted many matters of great interest to suppliers of 
both artificial and natural gas currents in and around Iowa, Kan- 
sas and Nebraka. It does not seem to have attracted very general 
attention at the hands of the fraternity, but the growth of the 
artificial gas industry in Iowa has likely been larger in that State 
than in any other State of the Union during the past 10 years—that is, 
the growth coming through and with the formation, constructien and 
operation ef separate companies in districts not heretofore supplied 
with gas. No less than 15 such works have been constructed in 
Iowa since 1902. Of course, they are all small, comparatively, but 
each shows that gas is a necessity under certain points, and that gas 
works are bound to be constructed in places that heretofore have 
known of nothing respecting the supply of lighting currents from 
central stations, unless that supply came through electrical carriers. 
Up to a certain population occupancy—the number being determined 
largely by the nature of the business done in the respective communi- 
ties—the sustaining of a gas works is seemingly from 5,000 and 
upward. Following the President’s address came a beautiful ex- 


pression of sorrow respecting the loss the gas industry had sustained 
in the death of Uncle ‘‘ Jerry’? Howard. Although not a member of 
the Association, the tributes paid his memory by President Clabaugh, 
and a score of the rank-and-file, were such as to prove that the loss 
in his passing away was as profoundly felt in the Iowa Assoeiation 
as could be in any other. A Committee to draw up suitable resolu- 
tions to his memory was named in the persons of Messrs. George Mc- 
Lean, Geo. D. Roper and R. M. Parker. The respective reports from 
the Special Committees on ‘‘ New Business’’ (by Mr. J. C. Grey) ; 
‘** Manufacture ’’ by Mr. E. C. Weisgerber), and on ‘‘ Construction ” 
(by Mr. W. J. Berthe), were all carefully prepared documents along 
their respective lines, and most profitable discussions resulted from 
their presentation. The afternoon session was commenced with the 
reading of the paper by Mr. S. E. Linton, Jr., of Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
The author was unavoidably absent, through the death of his father 
(S. E. Linton, of Raleigh, N. C.), which sad event occurred the morn- 
ing of May 17th. The senior Linton, by-the-way, was a well-known 
figure in Southern gas circles for well on to half a century. The 
paper was a good one and brought out a brisk discussion. The elec- 
tion for officers resulted in the following alevations : 

President.—Mr. Campbell W. Fair, Atlantic, Ia. 

First Vice-President.—Mr. B. C. Adams, Lincoln, Neb. 

Second Vice-President.—Mr. H. C. Blackwell, Davenport, Ta. 

Treas.-Secy.—Mr. George I. Vincent, Des Moines, Ta. 

Council.— Messrs. G. C. Grey, F. Maple, A. W. Borden and E. M. 
Walker. 

The Committee charged with formulating a system of ‘‘ Uniform 
Accounting ” then handed in the results of their deliberations, the 
report being submitted by Chairman Vincent. The matter submitted 
really took on the proportions of a summary of much careful work 
and exhaustive examination; and the thing in all its phases was 
passed on for ultimate consideration to a Committee composed of 
Messrs. McLean, Jansen, Haines, Austin and Burt. This report 
really represents as clever a bit of work as it has been the good for- 
tune of your correspondent to see. That ended the business for the 
first day, which certainly was kept well in hand by President Cla- 
baugh. Mr. B. C. Adams (the indefatigable Chairman of the Ar- 
rangements Committee) announced the nature of an outdoor enter- 
tainmment proposed for the evening; and it was authoritatively 
announced that a banquet will be served to-morrow night in the 
banquet room of the Hotel Lincoln.—M. L. 





LiIncoLy, NEB., May 23, 1912. 

Following last night’s entertainment, which was enjoyed to the full 
by many, the members came to life this morning to greet a day of 
sunshine, of the sort that makes Nebraska, at this time of year, a 
place in which to live, a place where life is worth the living. Presi- 
dent Clabaugh announced the regular order at 10 a.m. The first 
number considered was the paper by Mr. E. C. Weisgerber, whose 
presentation of the theme of ‘‘ The Use and Abuse of the Prepayment 
Meter” led to a discussion that certainly brimmed with positive 
expressions, and I was rather unprepared for the general trend there- 
of, which certainly was adverse to the apparatus. The paper by Mr. 
H. C. Blackwell, on ‘*Surface Combustion,” was a well prepared 
statement, nicely enlarged by well-handled illustrations, and intelli- 
gently discussed. Then followed the paper by Mr. R. K. Runner 
(Charles City, Ia.), which had to do with the ever-old, always-new 
theme of the ‘Operation of a Modern Water Gas Works for a Small 
Town.” This concluded the regular paper list. The report of Com- 
mittee on President’s Address was in very commendatory phrasing, 
and that from the Committee to express the Association's grief over 
the death of Mr. J. B. Howard was certainly a tribute to him that 
will for many a day enhance the pages of the Association’s history 
when time shall have put it ‘‘ towards the end of the book.’’ Bur. 
lington was selected as the next meeting place, and the adjournment 
will probably take place at noon of to-morrow (Friday). These dis- 
patches are forwarded just prior to the banquet, and if we may judge 
by present indications, it is te prove a ‘‘ function of magnitude.” 
Possibly the story thereof will be told ‘‘ in our next.’’ In conclusion, 
let me say that the local Company and its people—in fact, the resi- 
dents generally—have left nothing undone to make our visit with 
them a most enjoyable happening.—M. L. 





LINCOLN, NgB., May 24, 1912. 
I will chance getting this to you in time. The concluding session 





of the meeting this morning was marked by the reading of the paper 
on the *‘ Availability of Ammonia Machines for Small Plants,’’ by 
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Mr. C. W. Lockwood. The discussion showed that Mr. Lockwood’s 
ideas were thought inducers. President Clabaugh waived appoint- 
ment as Affiliation Representative to the American Gas Institute, 
Mr. G. I. Vincent being instructed to act instead. The banquet last 
night was notably successful, the conductor being Mr. Geo. Parker 
The convention adjourned, after adopting a series of votes of thanks, 
every one of which was completely earned.—M. L. 








BRIEFLY TOLD. 





ANNUAL MEETING, WISCONSIN Gas ASSOCIATION.—Well over 100 
were in attendance at the eleventh meeting of the Wisconsin Gas 
Association, which was held in the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis., 
commencing the 15th inst. The annual address by the President 
(Mr. H. M. Buck) was an unusually interesting document, in that he 
paid a great compliment to the good work of the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission, in so far as that work concerned the artificial lighting 
industry of the State. He all but said that if the future were to be 
judged by what so far had been recorded, then government by com- 
mission was anythiug than a failure. Another matter that was dis- 
cussed, by Mr. Chas. H. Crownhart, of Superior, Chairman of the In- 
dustrial Commission, was most illuminating on the ‘‘ Workman’s Com 
pensation Act,’’ showing clearly in what respect its provisions had to 
do with the lighting industry. The paper list was more than ordinarily 
entertaining in matter, and a gem of the debate was the discussion of 
the proposition of ‘‘ Arcs on a Rental Basis,” in which instance Mr. 
Wm. M. Blinks, of Kalamazoo, made some telling thrusts. Yet an- 
other number that recounted recent hardships was chargeable to the 
pen of Mr. D. E. Calendar, whose story of ‘‘ Maintaining Service 
During Extreme Cold,’’ was well told. And it was a startling, one, 
at that. However, ‘‘ All’s well that ends well; this being the good 
old summertime ;’’ which sage remark is traceable to the philosophy 
of ‘‘ Bill’? Weadley. The leading entertainment feature was the ban- 
quet on the second evening. It was directed by Mr. Wilmer Sieg. 
The vaudeville feature of the affair could not have been other than 
nice, since the Rev. W. T. Dorward was a guest of the Association— 
and a right good speech he put forward. Other speakers were: 
President Buck, C. H. Crownhart and J. H. Desmond. To return to 
the technical side for a minute, one Dr. Walter Snelling, of Pitts- 
burgh, managed to work in a splendid free advertisement of the 
glories and value of ‘‘ bottled natural gas” for suburban residence 
supply of lighting value. The officers elected were: 

President.—Mr. I. F. Wortendyke, Janesville, Wis. 


Vice-President.—Mr. D. G. McMillan, La Crosse, Wis. 
Secy.-Treas.—Mr. Henry Harmon, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The next meeting will be held in Milwaukee. That the Association 
prospers will be well understood when it is said that its membership 
now exceeds 200. 


May MERTING, PHILADELPHIA SECTION, ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING 
SocrrTy.—The last of the ree d meetings for the present season of 
the Philadelphia Section of the Illumiuating Engineering Society was 
held in a dual manner on Friday, May 17, for there was a dinner and 
a meeting. The dinner was held at 6 P.M, in the Banquet Hall of the 
Bingham Hotel, with an attendance of over 100, and the spirit of good 
fellowship, which has been a marked feature of these gatherings, was 
much in evidence. Chairman J. D. Isreal took time by the forelock 
and called upon the speakers after the first course, and his selection 
of Mr. W. H Gartley to lead the list, proved a happy one. He was 
followed by Messrs. J. D. Maxwell, G. I. Barrows, G. R. Green, F. 
N. Morton, C. O. Bond, H. H. Ganser and A. J. Rowland. Still 
lighter entertainment was furnished by Messrs. Williams and Rams- 
burg, the latter’s baritone solo being the signal to retire, but after he 
had finished amid applause. The meeting proper opened at 8 P.M. in 
the auditorium of the Philadelphia Electric Company, at which time 
Prof. A. J. Rowland delivered his final talk on the ntial Princi- 
ples of Illumination, bein assisted in his description of light stand- 
ards by Mr. C. O. Bond. The attendance at the meeting was nearly 
double that at the dinner, with 200 present. The election of section 
officers resulted as follows: 


Chairman.—Prof. A. J. Rowland. 

Secretary.—Mr. L. B. Eichengreen. 

Managers.—Messrs. J. D. Isreal, F. N. Morton, R. F. Pierce, G. A. 
Hoadley and W. T. Gillender. 


As a pleasant conclusion of the sectional activities, Mr. W. H. Gart- 
ley, representing a Committee of the Members, presented the retiring 
Chairman, Mr. J. D. Isreal, with a large and handsome bouquet of 
roses. 








May MextixG, Pusiic Service Section, N. C. G. A.—The last 
meeting for the present season of the Public Service (N. J.) Section, 
National Commercial Gas Association, was held Wednesday evening, 
May 22, in the auditorium of the Public Service Building, Newark, 
N. J. The paper of the evening, on ‘‘Collections,’’ was prepared by 


Messrs. W. Greacen, Jr., and Geo. H. White, of Hoboken. It was 
read by Mr. E. M. Ennis, and it covered the methods in vogue at 
Hoboken in handling the men and the accounts. Chairman W. H. 
Pettes again faced a packed hall, over 300 being present when discus- 
sion on the paper was called for. The ideas of men from ali parts of 
the State were given freely, and the interest in the debate never 
lagged up to the time of adjournment. 





MEETING OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON CALORIMETRY, SECOND PUBLIC 
Service District, New YorkK.—At the request of the sub Committee 
on Uniformity and Accuracy of the joint-Committee on Calorimetry, 
the various companies participating in the calorimetric investigation 
in this State, met, Wednesday, May 15th, in the office of the Chuc- 
tanunda Gas Light Company, Amsterdam. After a few introductory 
remarks by Mr. W. R. Addicks (Chairman of the joint-Committee), 
Mr. William McClellan (Chairman of the sub-Committee) took charge 
of the meeting. He stated that the object of the meeting was to clear 
up any differences, which might exist as to methods being pursued, 
for which purpose a demonstration test would be made, under the 
direction of Mr. J. B. Klumpp, of Philadelphia, with the assistance 
of Mr. Jacobs, of the Public Service Commission. The Commissions’ 
instrument, which had been previously brought over from Albany, 
was taken apart, and the mechanism explained in detail by Mr. 
Klumpp, after which the instrument was set up, all of the various 
steps being explained in detail. Following this a demonstration test 
was made, the readings being announced, and each of the operators 
present took them down, later on calculating the B.T.U.’s. These 
calculations were compared with an official calculation and any 
points of difference were explained. The delegates were entertained 
at luncheon by Mr. W. H. Cooper, of the Chuctanunda Gas Light 
Company, and afterwards reconvened for an informal discussion of 
the general subject of calorimetry. Many complimentary remarks 
were made as to the excellent equipment of the local Company, and 
much appreciation was expressed for the generous entertainment 
afforded. About 25 were present at the meeting, representing prac- 
tically all of the companies participating in the present investiga- 
tion, and the consensus of opinion was that the meeting was not 
only very interesting and instructive, but had also accomplished the 
purpose for which it was arranged. 





CURRENT MENTION— 


THE new 5-foot water gas set, installed by the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company at Hanover, Pa., was started last week. Manager 
R. H. Dutton reports that the territory supplied has a population of 
11,000 and the yearly sendout totals 23 millions. The sales have 
about doubled in the past 6 years, and the gain in number of con- 
sumers figures out well over 40 per cent. 








Publications. 
[All Publications, Catalogues, etc., mentioned below, are kept in our 
office for the convenience of our patrons. } 














National Commercial Gas Association Bulletin.—The May num- 
ber of this ‘* Bulletin’ is a good example of an effective publication 
for keeping up the interest in Association work. The general news 
covering the varied activities of the several committees is given in a 
concise and readable manner. Members not receiving their copies 
regularly are requested to communicate with Secretary, Mr. Louis 
Stotz, 29 West 39th street, New York City. 


Detecting Carbon Monoxide in Mines.—This is ‘‘ Technical Paper 
No. 11,” and it covers an investigation, by Mr. Geo. A. Burrell, of 
the effect of carbon monoxide poisoning on mice and birds. 


New Hampshire Public Service Commission, 1911 Report.—The 
first biennial report, up to December 1, 1911, of the Public: Service 
Commission of New Hampshire, has been issued in book form, cover- 
ing some 600 pages. Railroad matters are the principal items in- 
cluded in this volume. Gas and electric utilities references are to be 
included in the forthcoming report for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1912. 


Gas and Electric News.—Rochester is at it again, and the usual 
mead of praise must be extended to the newest monthly issue of this 
publication for the ‘‘information of its employees.’’ The newspaper 
tendencies of Editor MacSweeney are much in evidence, and the 
technical medicine will be taken in sugar-coated style. Good luck to 
the ‘*‘ News.” 


Valuation of Public Utility Properties.—Under this timely title 
Mr. Henry Floy has presented a volume of 402 pages, published by 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company. The question of valuation, like 
that of costs, has seen many and varied interpretations during recent 
years, and the author has attempted to arrange the results of a num- 
ber of investigations so as to be available as a reference as well asa 
text book. The subject has been handled in the broad manner which 
is warranted by its scope, and should prove of value to managers of 
public utility properties. 


American Institute of Consulting Engineers.—The report of the 
annual meeting, heldin New York, January 16, 1912, is available for 
distribution. The Institute, which is in its eighth year, has a mem- 
bership of 61, the majority of whom are quite prominent in their re 
spective fields. The Secretary is Mr. E. W. Stern, 103 Park avenue, 





ew York City. 
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(Continued from page 357.) 


and will contain about 9 tons of coal each. The power to drive the 
pusher, conveyors, coke car, etc., will be with electric motors. The 
steam for generation of electric power will be from waste heat, water 
tube boilers interposed into the flues of ovens. One of these boilers 
will be fitted for coal firing by hand in case of need. 

Coal will be received into a hopper delivered from coal dump cars, 
elevated and crushed into storage bins from which it falls into a large 
larry, which, in turn, dumps into the ovens. When the hot coke is 
pushed it will be discharged from the quenching car to the coke 
handling apparatus for screening, sizing and loading on cars or to the 
stock pile. No hand work is contemplated in the whole operation. 
The ammonia will be absorbed and concentrated and marketed as 
concentrated liquor. 

It is believed that, with American coals, of high volatile contents, 
a good grade of gas will be made of high heating value. This plant 
will be located on a 10-acre lot with good transportation facilities, the 
coal being switched from a dock on the Waukegan harbor not far 
distant. 

The discussion of the operation of gas ovens in this country in- 
volves more than the mere production of gas, and means the disposal 


. of approximately 50 tons of coke to each million feet of gas produced. 


There is not much question that the coke can be readily disposed of 
for domestic purposes, to say nothing of its utility in furnace and 
foundry work. 

While the office of a prophet is often a dangerous one, it does not 
appear difficult to foretell with safety the establishment of markets 
for tar and ammonia on a more stable basis than they have hereto- 
fore had. The uses of ammonia in the arts are multiplying and the 
great field of sulphate for fertilizing use is only just entered upon. 
The uses of tar and its products are also multiplying, the one that is 
just now growing rapidly is the tarring of highways. With the in- 
troduction of the automobile some elastic road binder has become 
almost essential to the maintenance of highways, and coal tar in one 
or more forms seems to meet this demand as well as any other ma- 
terial. As a binder for briquetting coal, which has long been an 
established industry of great importance on the Continent of Europe 
is attracting much attention in this country and promises to be the 
means of bringing into the market many coals, especially in the West 
which cannot otherwise be put into merchantable form. From coal 
tar derivatives there are many pussibilities of great industries which 
have hardly had a commencement in this country. Germany has 
pointed the way and America will naturally follow as soon as we 
have had time to solve the new problems arising from the different 


conditions existing here. 
Discussion. 


The President - Does anyone wish to speak on the Goodnow paper? 
The absence of Mr. Goodnow, of course, is likely to hamper the de- 
bate. 

Mr. W. E. Hartman —I want to congratulate the Illinois Gas As- 
sociation on keeping this live topic in the light. I had the pleasure 
of discussing a paper at your last meeting on the same subject, and 
am pleased to see that gas ovens are again receiving your attention. 
During my visit on the other side this winter, I was impressed with 
the fact that European gas men and coke oven men are progressive ; 
in fact I believe I am warranted in saying that they are in advance 
of us along these lines, for we are inclined to take up the types of 
construction which they have tried and found wanting. I refer 
particularly to vertical retorts, and call your attention to the fact 
that Berlin, the stamping ground of the Dessau vertical retort, is 
building a plant of Koppers’ horizontal cross regenerative gas ovens. 
Again I would mention the fact that Birmingham, England, where 
they have had horizontal and inclined retorts, also two different 
types of continuous vertical retorts, is also building a plant of gas 
ovens of the same type as Berlin's. We are inclined to wait for 
European Engineers to lead the way, and even if they obtain results 
that are unquestionably good, we may sit back and say that their 
coal and other conditions are so different, that their results cannot be 
taken as a criterion for American practice. We have often heard 
that criticism of European results, but feel that the principal differ- 
ence between their practice and ours is, they demand greater econo 


mies and higher efficiencies. Taking up Mr. Goodnow’s paper, I do air, bnt also with separate regenerators to preheat the gas. In the 
not wish to unduly criticize his figures, but in his remarks about meantime it was clearly demonstrated that inclined gas ovens were 
‘unsatisfactory for several reasons. So the horizontal oven was 
adopted. Such was the evolution of the Koppers’ horizontal, cross- 


regenerative gas oven heated with clean prodocer gas.. The first in- 


the Koppers gas ovens, it should be taken into consideration that 
he saw that plant after it had been in operation only 5 or 6 months 
at a time when there were some incidental difficulties in operation 


which have now been overcome. Appreciating the fact that this 
battery of 18 ovens was the first installation of its kind ever erected, 
naturally there were some mechanical difficulties to be remedied. 
Therefore, we ask you to study the results obtained in this Vienna 
plant, which results are published in the brochure distributed at this 
meeting. Regarding these results I wish to say they are certified to 
by the Manager of the Vienna Gas Works, and were so satisfactory 
that they resulted in the construction, at Vienna, of two more instal- 
lations of this same type; 28 more ovens of this type being built 
alongside this first battery of 18; also another battery of 72 ovens 
was built in Leopoldau, a suburb of Vienna. On page 356 Mr Good- 
now speaks of the fact that inclined gas ovens are no longer being 
built, and I wish to confirm this. I have seen inclined gas ovens in 
operation and they are not giving satisfaction. Our Company built 
some in Vienna, but are not building any more. I have seen some 
installations of inclined gas ovens which have been since converted 
into horizontal ovens, and I saw installations of inclined gas ovens 
in Berlin which were being torn out and reconstructed, in an effort 
to make them work satisfactorily. Mr. Goodnow mentions producer 
gas being made from various sorts of coke, or from coal. In this 
connection I wish to emphasize the fact that in the Koppers’ type «f 
gas oven construction, slack coal or coke breeze is used in the prc- 
ducers. In Birmingham, England, the Koppers’ gas ovens will be 
heated with producer gas, made from a mixture of coke breeze and 
slack coal, and ammonium sulphate will be recovered from the pro- 
ducer gas. By this system the fuel gas will be delivered to the ovens 
at practically zero cost. Mr. Goodnow states that 18 ovens are in 
operation at Vienna, producing about 2 million cubic feet of gas per 
day. These ovens are producing 3} millions cubic feet per day, each 
oven receiving a charge of 12 tons instead of 11 tons. Mr. Goodnow 
noting the labor on the Vienna ovens, states it required 18 men per 
24 hours to operate the plant. During my visit to this plant I made 
a memorandum of the number of men, and found that these 18 ovens, 
and the additional 28 ovens since built alongside, ora total of 46 
ovens, producing 5,835,000 cubic feet per day, are operated by a total 
of 18 men, just the number that Mr. Goodnow saw on the 18 ovens 
when he was there. This makes a gas production of 324,150 cubic 
feet per man. Again, he says that the gas production averages 5 
cubic feet to the pound. The certified table of results shows that it 
runs 5.28 cubic feet per pound, and the B.T.U.’s are 612 instead of 
587. There is a figure at the end of this paragraph of Mr. Goodnow’s 
paper, regarding fuel cousumption, which is very misleading. He 
says that the fuel coke used in the production of the producer gas, to 
carbonize a ton of coal, is 15.7 per cent. You will see, by referring 
to the table in the brochure, that this figure is for wet coke breeze 
and small coke with a high ash content. This fuel is made of two 
portions, part of it being from .4 of an inch to 1 inch in size, the rest 
being from 0 to .4 of an inch in size. The average ash content is 16 
to 17 per cent., while the water content is about 18 per cent. Taking 
these figures into consideration, it is misleading to state that the fuel 
is 15.7 per cent. without also stating the nature of the fuel. To give 
you a description of the regenerative gas ovens at Vienna, I prepared 
the brochure mentioned above, and have distributed copies for this 
meeting. If you will bear with me I will read portions of this de- 
scription. In Vienna one may see inclined recuperative retorts, 
Koppers’ inclined recuperative gas ovens and three successive instal- 
lations of Koppers’ modern, horizontal, cross regenerative gas ovens, 
At first they had inclined retorts with recuperators, and experienced 
all the well known difficulties due to flue dust accumulations. This 
dust has a high iron content, making it very fusible and melting 
down the brick work of the furnaces, requiring frequent renewals. 
Also, the surface glazing due to this fused dust quickly lowered the 
conductivity. This decided them to try an installation with outside 
producers and a dust catcher, which features they embodied in the 
construction of the first battery of Koppers inclined gas ovens. Here 
the producer gas was used hot, passing through a baffle-dust catcher, 
but this was not satisfactory. Some of the dust was very light and 
enough was carried into the heating system to seriously interfere 
with efliciency. Then it was decided to use only thoroughly cleaned 
producer gas, scrubbing the gas, as is done in blast furnace gas en- 
gine practice, but as this involved cooling the gas, it was decided to 
‘build the gas ovens with regenerators, not only for preheating the 
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stallation was the battery of 18 horizontal regenerative gas ovens, 
The recuperators were displaced by the regenerators, both for 
the air and for the gas, the producer gas was thoroughly cleaned 
of dust and tar, and the ovens were built horizontal instead of inclined. 
The results obtained on this first battery of 18 ovens soon proved that 
a great step in advance had been made. In fact, these results were 
so great an improvement over former practice that. to-day we will not 
accept a contract to build recuperative gas ovens. They are too 
crude, too inefficient, and absolutely out-of-date. European engin- 
eers have recognized this as evidenced by the fact that there are now 
under construction the following plants of Koppers’ cross-regenera- 
tive gas ovens heated with clean producer gas made from coke breeze 
or the cheapest kind of slack coal, the fuel being fired in a central 
gas producer plant : 


Place, No. Size, Ton. 
Budapest, Austria-Hungry........... 78 12 
I iio atin imecumahes 2 12 
Birmingham, England............... 12 12 
SR ee 40 12 


At the Birmingham (England) plant, the producer gas will be treated 
for the recovery of ammonia before being used as fuel, thus deliver- 
ing the gas to the gas ovens for practically zero net cost. Also, the 
Japanese are awake, as shown by the recent contract for a Koppers’ 
cross-regenerative, gas oven plant for Tokio, Japan. The Berlin 
contract was awarded after three years of experience with Munich 
gas ovens and the much vaunted Dessau vertical retorts. The 
Birmingham (England) contract was taken with a guarantee to bet- 
ter their previous results on various kinds of retorts, including 
horizontals, inclines and verticals. Such a broad guarantee as this 
is well warranted by the Vienna results. The Koppers’ horizontal, 
cross-regenerative ovens, at Vienna, make a tar with only 3 per 
cent. carbon, against 11 to 13 per cent. carbon in the tar from the in- 
clined retorts; gave a yield of 5.98 pounds NH, per net ton against 
4.6 pounds from the inclined retorts; and a yield of 12,000 cubic feet 
of gas against 9,890 cubic feet per net ton on the inclines. In con- 
sidering all of this data from Vienna, you should realize that the 
coal used is of a very inferior grade and is a difficult coal to 
carbonize. The very low nitrogen content in the gas is explained 
by the fact that the ovens have absolutely tight self-sealing oven 
doors. 

Fuel.—Why use good coke from your retort or gas oven? Think 
of its market value compared with coke breeze or slack coal. The 
gas producers in Vienna handle, with an efficiency of 94 per cent., a 
fuel of coke breeze and small coke containing 15 to 19 per cent. water 
and 16 to 18 per cent. ash, and the operator never has to poke the 
fuel or ashes. The ashes contain only 1.9 per cent. carbon and are 
automatically and continuously discharged. The above results are 
in certified table in brochure. Think for a momentof your benches 
or even, if you please, of gas oven installations with self-contained 
producers using high grade coke, delivering their dirty, dusty pro- 


ducer gas through a series of leaky, choked recuperators. Why, it 


is preposterous to expect efficiency. The producer gas is cleaned ; 


and it is no‘simple trick to c ean producer gas from tarry matter and 
dust. Why is this gas cleaned? For answer look into the waste gas 
flues of your recuperators. Koppers does not use recuperators, but 


he avoids dust accumulations on the checkerbrick of the regenerators. 


He not only preheats the air, but also preheats the cleaned producer 
gas in the generators. There lies fuel economy. In the table, you 


will note the temperature of the stack gases is given at only 235° C. 
Such a temperature is absolutely impossible with recuperators. 


Difference between Our Coke Oven and Our (.as Oven.—The 
coke oven is heated by the combustion of part of the gas evolved from 
the coal in the oven ; while the gas oven is heated by the combustion 


of producer gas made from inferior grades of fuel, such as coke, 


breeze and slack coal. The gas producers are built separate from the 
ovens, and this fuel gas is all thoroughly cleaned of dust or tar before 
being piped to the ovens. The fuel is then under stopcock regulation 
ateach oven, In the coke oven only the air is preheated by passing 
thraugh the regenerators ; while, in the gas oven, both the air and 
the producer gas are preheated in the regenerators. In other par- 
ticulars, with the exception only of a few slight but important details, 
the gas oven looks like the coke oven. They are built for different 
coal capacities per charge. Our Vienna ovens hold 12 net tons each. 
The patented features of heat regulation enable heating large charges 
uniformly. The 12 and 13-ton ovens are just as successful as the 8-ton 


ovens were. 


Per Cent. Fuel.—It has been erroneously believed by gas men that 
if you burn fuel in a separate gas producer installation, and then cool 
and clean the gas before using, that you cannot get the fuel economy 
possible in the old style of self-contained producers with dirty gas 
and recuperators. In answer, please consult the table shown, of 
certified results. You will see that the fuel consumption, deducting 
for water and correcting to an ash content of 11.4 per cent., is only 
11.3 per cent., while the fuel consumption on an ash-and-water-free 
basis is only 10 per cent. To arrive at a figure comparative with re- 
tort practice, where hot coke from Pittsburgh coal is charged directly 
into the producers, we would deduct for all water and for all ash 
above 8 or 9 per cent. This figure for fuel consumption on the Vienna 
gas ovens is 10.9 percent. ‘‘ Nuff said.” Think it over. We might 
go on to tell you that every 1 per cent. of fuel saved, with coke at 
only $4 per net ton, amounts to .004 cent per 1,000 cubic feet of gas, 
and so on; but you certainly know the importance of fuel economy 
in carbonizing coal. 

Kind of Coal Carbonized.—If you build vertical retorts you must 
buy only such grades of coal as are suited to the particular size and 
taper of your retorts, unless you want to resort to a pushing machine. 
With gas ovens your only consideration, when selecting your ceal, 
is the desired quality of the gas and of the coke. Koppers’ ovens are 
coking in different installations coals varying in volatile matter from 
14 per cent. to 35 per cent. 

Day Labor Only.—On the accompanying charts you notice that the 
charging of these eighteen 12-ton Vienna gas ovens is all done during 
3 hours in the morning and 2 hours in the afternoon. Looking fur- 
ther at these charts, you see how nearly uniform throughout the 24 
hours is the gas production. This is more easily understood when 
you realize the perfection of heat regulation. Take an oven, say 20 
inches wide, and apply heat uniformly and regularly on both sides 
throughout the height and length of the oven, applying this heat at 
such a rate that the whole charge of 12 tons or more is all equally 
well coked and not over coked by the end of the coking period. It 
follows that the amount of coal being distilled and converted into 
coke is the same throughout all portions of the coking period. Con- 
sequently, the volume of gas production is uniform throughout the 
coking period. 

Vertical Heating Flues versus Horizontal Heating Flues.—This 
controversy has long since been settled in Germany, the home of the 
coke and gas oven. It is so thoroughly settled that we are safe in 
saying that a plant of horizontal flue ovens could not now be built 
in Germany. They realize that it is an absolute impossibility to have 
horizontal flues 30 to 35 feet long, heated uniformly throughout their 
length by means of a flame burning atone end. They realize also 
that unformity of heat is necessary in order to coke the whole charge 
completely at the same time, and in a minimum length of time, with- 
out overcoking any of it. Irregularity of heat makes poor coke, 
makes carbon deposits on oven walls, and lengthens the coking 
period. 

Silica Material.—The Koppers’ Company are pioneers in the use 
of high silica brick material for oven construction. The first battery 
of silica ovens was built for the United States Steel Corporation at 
Joliet, Ills., in 1908. This battery has 70 ovens making a battery 
length exceeding all precedent and this, too, with silica material. It 
was expected by some that the two ends of the battery would fall 
down because of the expansion, but they stood up. The-expansion 
was properly taken care of and this expansion amounted to nearly 3 
feet in the total length of the battery. The oven construction is 
especially and peculiarly adapted to making proper provisions for 
this expansion. After heating up a battery the oven walls are per- 
fectly vertical and the vertical flues are iu perfect alignment. Re- 
cently there was put into operation a battery of 120 Koppers’ ovens 
with no trouble from expansion. If we have interested you, please 
send H: Koppers Co., your name for their mailing list. They will 
be pleased to send you copies of their brochures. 

A Few Pithy Facts.—First : 8,175 ovens built and under construc- 
tion in 10 years of business, including 380 gas ovens. 

Second: Over 2,000 coke ovens built in Germany in 1911. 

Third: 1,411 ovens built and under construction in America in 4 
years of business. 

Fourth: One coke oven plant in America of 560 13-ton ovens now 
heating up the eighth and last battery of 70 ovens, getting ready to 
use 11,000 tons of coal per day ; 16 hours’ coking period is easy for 
them. In conclusion I wish to extend to any of you who are in- 
terested a cordial invitation to visit some of the large coke oven 
plants in this locality. In Gary, Ind., there are 560 13-ton ovens in 
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operation. At this plant they are making 100 millions cubic feet of 
gas per day, which gas is all being treated by the Koppers’ direct 
process. By this process the ammonia is recovered by bubbling the 
gas through a dilute solution of sulphuric acid. Also, there is a 
plant being constructed at Joliet, Ills., for ‘‘The Coal Products 
Manufacturing Company,” which plant will sell its gas to the West- 
ern United Gas and Electric Company. This plant is about half 
completed, and would give you at this time an excellent opportunity 
of studying the construction of the ovens. The ovens are of the com- 
bination coke and gas oven type; that is, they may be operated as 
gas ovens or as coke ovens. 

The President—Has anyone else anything to say on this subject of 
coke ovens? 

Mr. Little—Perhaps it would have been a good thing if Mr. Good- 
now had mentioned the candle power of the gas, because even if it is 
not important to them in Vienna and in European countries, it is still 
very important over here, where the law compels us tocarry a higher 
candle power gas. In regard to the charging, if comparisons are 
to be drawn between systems, the comparative values of products 
should be entirely in the day time. I would like te ask if that means 
that we will have to have very big holders. Aiso would it mean 
stratification of the gas in the holder, because it would seem that fill- 
ing the holder with gas made from coal, charged nearly all at one 
time, you will have different volatile gases of varying specific grav- 
i.y, that seem to have a tendency tostratify. I was hoping, when 
the paper was read, that something would be said about the use of 
silica, both in ovens and ordinary benches, because it seems to me 
much progress has been made recently in this country by the use of 
silica in retorts. A good deal of the increase in capacity per retort 
and per pound is due to the higher conductivity of the silica over 
plastic fireclay. It appears to me that the figure 2,760° F., reported 
as the the temperature inside the retort, must mean outside the retort, 
in the combustion chamber. Possibly this is a typist’s error; but it 
ought to be corrected. 

The President—Any further remarks on this subject? I am very 
sorry Mr. Goodnow is not here to answer these questions, as he can- 
not be, so we will have to let them go unanswered for the time being. 


(To be Continued.) 








The Weathering and Spontaneous Heating of Coal. 


—$——a 


The United States Bureau of Mines, in 1911, made careful study of 
the deterioration of coal stored under salt water, under fresh water, 
and in open air, the investigation being carried on at the request of, 
and in co-operation with, the Navy Department of the Panama Rail- 
road Company. 

Four kinds of coal were chosen for the test, as follows: New River 
(W. Va.) coal, on account of its large use by the Navy; Pocahontas 
(Va.) coal, because of its being used as a steaming and coking coal in 
the Eastern States and its being the principal fuel usedin the Panama 
Canal work; Pittsburgh coal, as a rich coking and gas coal; and 
Sheridan (Wyo.) sub- bituminous coal, or ‘‘ black lignite,” as a type 
much used in the West. The New River coal was stored under sea 
water and also exposed to the air, indoors and outdoors, at three navy 
yards, which differed widely from one another in climatic conditions. 
The Pocahontas coal was stored in a large pile, outdoors, on the 
Isthmus of Panama. The Pittsburgh coal was stored under fresh 
water, and also exposed to the weather at Ann Arbor, Mich. The 
Wyoming coal was stored at Sheridan, Wyo., in open bins, outdoors. 
The Appalachian coals tested lost practically none of their heating 
value in under water storage for one year, and only 1 per cent. of it 
during open-air storage for the same period. Submerged storage, 
therefore, therefore, is not especially advantageous for these coals, 
except as a preventive of spontaneous combustion. 

An investigation was made of the causes of spontaneous heating or 
combustion in coal and the means for its prevention. A number of 
commercial plants, where spontaneous combustion of coal in storage 
was in progress, were visited, and the conditions of storage were 
studied. Statistics, gathered from nearly 1,200 large consumers of 
coal, gave detailed information on more than 250 cases of spontaneous 
combustion. A laboratory study is in progress bearing on the rate of 
oxidation of coal at different temperatures and the influence, if any, 
of the sulphur in the coal, on the rate of oxidatien and on spontan- 
eous combustion. 





In connection with mine accident investigations, laboratory studies 
are being made of the escape of gas from coal and of the rate of oxi- 
dation of coal in atmosphere containing varying proportions of oxy- 
gen and carbon dioxide, and the bearing of the results on the treat- 
ment of mine fires. 

Some work has been done on the study of the composition and 
quantity of the volatile matter given off at different temperatures by 
coal. One of the main purposes of this investigation is to provide 
data for increasing efficiency in the utilization of coal through the 
prevention of waste in volatile matter. 

During the year work on a bulletin describing an investigation of 
the volatile matter of several typical American coals was completed, 
a technical paper on the escape of gas from coal was prepared, and 
work on a report on deterioration and spontaneous combustion of 
coal in storage was beguv. The investigations mentioned were con- 
ducted by Mr. H. C. Porter, Chemist; Mr. F. K. Ovitz, acting as his 
assistant. 








Helium as a Unit of Candle Power. 


ee 


{Prepared for the JourNAL, by Dr. Ltonarp K. Hirsupera, A.B., M.D. 
(Johns Hopkins).] 


The investigation of the properties of electrically conducting gases, 
with a view to their possible use as primary standards of luminous 
intensity, has been in practice for the past 6 years in the United States 
Government Bureau of Standards. 

Of the gases and vapors possible to use for this purpose, helium is 
the only one emitting light of suitable color and duration. This 
light is of a yellowish-white; nearly that of the carbon filament 
glow lamp. The helium tube is useless after from 5 to 100 hours, 
according to its build and the use to which it is put. The next most 
available gases are sulphur dioxide and carbon dioxide; their snow- 
white glow, when carrying a current, is so evanescent that they are 
not used. 

The form of capillary tube best suited for this measurement, has a 
bore ;'; inch with a ;', inch wall, and about 2.8 of an inch long. The 
bulbs at the ends are spherical, and 14 inches in diameter. The 
aluminum electrodes are disks linch in diameter and ;'; of an inch 
thick. The bulbs may be made larger, if desirable. 

The relation between the current and the emitted light, over a 
wide range of current (10 to 35 milliamperes) is practically a straight 
line. Twenty-five milliamperes is taken as a standard unit cur- 
rent. 

The ratio of light emitted, to the internal energy—the current times 
the potential—is not absolutely constant. The minimum volts per 
candle for a tube of +; base—that is 3.8-candle power volts—occurs 
when the current is between 25 and 30 milliamperes. 

The light emitted by a helium tube, as a function of current, was 
later determined line-by-line for each of the six important lines of 
the spectrum. These all increase as the current increases and as the 
total light increases. Neither voltage nor frequency of the alter- 
nating current, nor the density of the helium, affects the emitted 
lights. A pressure of about { of an inch was adopted for the stand- 
ard tubes. 

A test was made on a set of 40 tubes of ,'; inch bore, as I described, 
for reproducing the light. Color reproducibility was determined by 
comparing the tube spectrum with the lines of a spectrophoto- 
meter. 

Photometric observations on the mean horizontal candle power, 
per inch of capillary length, are now being made in Washington by 
trained observers With these standardized tubes of helium gas, it 
is not impossible that we shall have a unit of illumination as fixed 
as the pound or kilo for weight, the yard or meter for length, and 
Fahrenheit or Centigrade degree for changes of temperature. 








THE final meeting and dinner (until fall) of the heads of depart- 
ments of the Boston Consolidated Gas Company was held in the 
Parker House, Boston, the evening of the 16th inst. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the session was both useful and enjoyable. The 
Toastmaster was Mr. H. Fisher, whose capabilities in the role of Di- 
rector need no burnishing at our hands. The main tople for discus- 
sion over the technical side was ‘‘ Coal Handling, from the Mines to 
the Consumer,” and it was discussed by Messrs. Edward Page, A. B. 
Way, 8S. D. Fobes, A. N. Barber and R. Grant. 
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Special English Correspondence. 


COMMUNICATED BY Norton H. HumpPuHrRys. 








SALISBURY, ENGLAND, May 10, 1912. 


After the Fair.—The Entrance of the Calorimeter.—The Depth for 
Main Pipes. 


Matters are now resuming their usual course, and the question of 
coal supply has been eclipsed, in the public mind, by other more ex- 
citing matters. Managers of gas works will not soon forget it. The 
delivery of coal under contract was resumed soon after the middle of 
April, and with the exception of collieries that are obstructed by flood 
or falls of earth, deliveries were fully resumed by the end of the 
month. The main live railway traffic has been restored, but the 
branches and cross lines are still short, and so far as they are con- 
cerned, the time tables, official or otherwise, are useless. Some 
humorist on the staff of the railway companies has hit upon the 
happy idea of issuing posters, in which it is stated in large displayed 
type that ‘‘the ordinary service is resumed,’”’ and qualifying the 
same by adding in small print, with ‘‘ certain exceptious.’> Much 
confusion has thus been created through passengers undertaking 
journeys without making sure that the connection through is main- 
tained, by consulting the notices of ‘‘ exceptions ” as exhibited at the 
stations. The usual spring gatherings of gas managers are suffering 
in the matter of attendance as a consequence. But there is no mis- 
fortune without compensation. The enterprising vendor of some 
wonderful paint, varnish, oil, belting or other etcetra, who manages 
to make a comfortable living by waylaying busy gas managers and 
practically refusing to go without an order, is hindered on his 
course, and skip some districts entirely. The accumulation of crates 
and boxes—for the railways refused to return empties during the 
strike—has disappeared, and the goods that were held up at some 
junction, or refused at the place of delivery, are now passed on. 
Coming at a quiet season of the year, the return to regular working 
has been accomplished with very little friction or inconvenience. 
The general opinion before the strike was that a fortnight or 3 weeks 
entire stoppage would bring about an intolerable condition of things, 
and that weeks, if not months, would elapse before normal working 
could be resumed. And it is scarcely possible, to-day, to realize that 
we are only just through with a 6 weeks stoppage. The lessons of 
the strike, to which I alluded last month, are not being lost sight of. 
There is a general recognition of the fact that larger stocks of ma- 
terial must be laid in, than have hitherto been considered necessary, 
and a carburetted water gas plant is preferred to larger coal stores. 
Petroleum distillate occupies less space, and does deteriorate by keep- 
ing. Practically every gas works not already provided with a 
cupola and superheater is remedying the deficiency before next win- 
ter. Apart from a few exceptional cases, there has been no serious 
reduction of sales, and the annual income for the year is not likely 
to suffer. But the anxieties during the last fortnight of the stoppage 
have left an impression that will not quickly be removed and that 
will exercise an epoch making effect. 

The parliamentary business of the present session includes a most 
important innovation in the recognition of the calorimeter as a legal 
testing instrument, not as an adjunct to, but as superseding the 
photometer. Having repeatedly pointed out the very slight connec- 
tion between the instrument last named, and modern conditions of 
gas consumption, and that such connection tends to diminish year by 
year, as one improved detail after another is added to the incandes- 
cent burner and mantle, I do not think the wisdom of this decision 
can be questioned. No doubt the value of gas is to some extent a 
matter of flame temperature and of quantity of air required for com- 
bustion, but there is more than a passing intimacy between such 
value and the indications of the calorimeter, while as regards warm- 
ing, cooking, motive power and technical purposes the connection is 
immediate and direct. The Wandsworth & District Gas bill provides 
that on and after the 1st day of January, 1913, the standard calorific 
power of the gas supplied by the company shall be 136 calories gross 
per cubic foot, the expression ‘‘ Calories’ being used in this Act as 
meaning calories gross per cubic foot. But the company shall not 
incur any liability in the event of their supplying gas of not less than 
122 calories. One testing only for calorific power shall be made at 
each testing place on any one day, but in the event of the calorific 
power bejng on any testing qscertained to be below 115 calories, a 
second testing shall be made at an interval of not less than an hour 


the average of the two testings shall be deem ed to be the calorific 
power of the gas at such testing place on that day, and the gas ex- 
aminer shall forthwith give notice of the results of such testings to 
the company. 

There may be good reasons for partially adopting the French 
standard, but the result as it stands is that things are rather mixed. 
The standard temperature at which the bulk of the gas for the test is 
ascertained is 60° F., but a ‘‘calory ”’ is the amou nt of heat required 
to raise the temperature of 1 kilogramme of water 1° C.—viz., from 
0° to 1°. So that not only the calorimeter, but certain weights and 
measures peculiar to the metric or French system, find their way into 
the statute book, and two different arrangements of the thermometer, 
the Fahrenheit and the Centigrade, are concerned in the operation. 
This anomaly might have been avoided by retaining the B.T.U., 
which is to a large extent the recognized unit of heat in this country, 
and as such has been generally used in literature or demonstrations 
connected with the subject. The B.T.U. is the quantit y of heat re- 
quired to raise one pound avoirdupois of water from 60° to 61° F., and 
is approximately one-fourth of the calory, The expression, calories 
gross, means the actual indicated value. The net calorific value is 
represented by a deduction from the gross, equivalent to the heat ab- 
sorbed by the condensation of the steam in the produ cts of combus- 
tion in the liquid form. As the cooling and condens ation of the pro- 


laboratory, it is obvious that the ‘‘calory gross”’ is the fair measure 
for valuation purposes. 

There are six clauses relating to the mode of testing. The first 
specifies that the company shall provide apparatus at e ach of the pre- 
scribed testing places, and that the apparatus and proc edure for mak. 
ing the tests shall be such as are prescribed from ti me to time by the 
Metropolitan Gas Referees. The second clause ena bles the examiner 
to take a test at any testing place in the district at any hour of the 
day or night. The third clause provides that if the gas is found at 
any time to be less than 122 calories by not less than 7 calories, and 
the local authority contemplate proceeding for a penalty, the exam- 
iner shall make at the same place a test on each of the two following 
days, and the average of the three tests shall be deem ed to be the cal- 
orific power of the gas on any one day at such testing place. Under 
the fourth clause, no penalty is incurred if the calorific power of the 
gas on any one day is not less than 122. If between 122 and 1184 
calories, a penalty of £2. If between 118} and 115 calories, a penalty 
not exceeding £5. And for each complete 7 calories below 122, a 
penalty not exceeding £10. It is also stipulated th at the gas company 
may have a representative present at each official testing, but that he 
shall take no part in the same, and that they shall not be subject to 
penalty for defective photometrical power. Power is also reserved 
for an application to the Board of Trade, after the expiration of three 
years, for a partial or entire revision of the above conditions. 

In several respects the calorimeter is preferable to the photometer, 
and there should be no difficulty in getting fairly concordant results 
as between operators on different sides. The difference between the 
results attained by the experts for the Company, and those on behalf 
of the local authority, have sometimes been so great as to make it ap- 
pear that the photometer is like statistics, which can be made to prove 
anything. This objection must always apply when the first factor is 
obtained by visual inspection or other personal operation. But the 
calorimeter can be made to register mechanically if desired, an ac- 
complishment that could never be obtained with the photometer. 
And it is a simpler and cheaper set of apparatus. The expense of a 
properly equipped photometer room is not less than £100, which isa 
serious expense for a small undertaking, who can find more remun- 
erative outlets for their expenditure. 

Another interesting consideration is the means available for con- 
trolling the calorimetric value at the gas works. If the make is 
found to be going back in this respect, what are the available re- 
sources for restoring the proper balance? Can we deal with this 
matter on the lines hitherto adopted for maintaining the photometri- 
cal value, or are we entering on new conditions and experiences. 
The complete and accurate analysis of gas is still so elaborate an 
operation, that the bulk of gas works’ managers have but a very in- 
distinct idea of the actual composition of the article they send out. 
The largest gas works, with a complete laboratory and staff con- 
trolled by a college professor, are able to follow the subject with 
some system and completeness. But it is known that there is not a 
distinct connection between composition, specific gravity and candle 
power. The means generally adopted for maintaining uniformity at 





from the time of making the first testing at that testing place, and 


the average gas works are the jet photometer and the enriching‘ma- 


ducts of combustion are only necessary for technical purposes in the 
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terial. Formerly this was cannel coal, but cannel has been largely | 1,026,227. Method of Treating Gases. 
displaced by benzol and other liquids, applied direct or through the 


water gas plant. This is only a rough and ready mode of procedure.| A. Low, Horeshoe, N. Y., and M. J. Wohl and H. Hertzberg, 
No doubt a calorimetric equivalent for the jet photometer, that can 


b3 applied by the retort house forenian in a few minutes, will soon be 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


: : : 1,026,447. Gas Fixture. J. W. Langendorfer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
forthcoming. And it may be expected that the introduction of the 1.096.476. Gas B AF. Th musts W.A 
calorimeter as a legal standard will cause greater attention to be|’ ~” 76. Gas Burner. ee oY ee 


given to the actual composition of the gas. Given a correct analysis 
of a sample of gas, it is possible to calculate the calorific value from 
that of its several constituents, and thus get a direct check on the 


calorimeter. 


Another important point that was discussed in connection with the 
same inquiry, was the minimum depth at which gas main pipes Poet ed as 
should be laid. Counsel for the Surrey County Council urged that 


of two-thirds to A. Morgan and I. W. Mendelsohn, same place. 








Items of Interest 
FROM VARIOUS pasccustitmanstetensnieabnatenencani 














the road traffic had increased in recent years, not in degree but abso-| Mk. W. A. ALpRicH, who is safely located in ‘‘ Monterrey, N. L, 


lutely in kind. The weight and speed of the traffic had increased out 


of all knowledge, with the result that whereas 2 feet was ample years | Y Fuerza, Motriz, de Monterrey, 8. A.,”’ until the completion of the 
ago, under modern conditions 3 feet was not too deep. Evidence was | £@8 plant that is to form part of the properties of the ‘* Munterrey 
produced to prove that mains 2 feet deep had caused frequent trouble | Railway, Light and Power Company, Ltd.," writing under date of 
from leakage, while mains 3 teet-deep remained sound and intact. | the 16th inst , among other things states: * * * ‘* Don’t take too 
The leakage was chiefly due to vibration caused by traffic. On behalf | much stock in the ‘Scare heads’ published in the U.S. newspapers. 
of the Gas Company it was urged that the Council could, under ex-| Everything here, and for hundreds of miles around, is as quiet as a 
isting enactments, bring control to bear on this question, and that church, and there is neither danger to American lives nor to Ameri- 
these were sufficient for all purposes. The County Council were | ©" property, unless ‘ Uncle Sam’ should make the lamentable mis- 


successful and a minimum of 3 feet was granted. 


take of intervention. In that case, indeed, matters would likely take 


. . . . . 4 ” 
No gas engineer is anxious to be continually searching for, and re- | Serious turn. 


pairing leaks, or for the increase of the percentage of unaccounted 





. es Tue Morris Iron Company people report that the outlook for busi- 
for gas, but a fixed minimum depth does not meet the case. The ness during the coming year in ornamental poles indicate that the 
proper way is to consider the nature of the traffic, in fixing the depth, 


together with the width of the road and the nature of the subsoil. 


i volume of business done in 1911 will be largely exceeded. So far the 


; ‘ Company has shipped over 2,500 ornamental poles, in addition to a 
know some towns where the roads are solid rock, and blasting was large number of brackets for railway depot lighting, and general 
necessary in making the excavation for laying the main. The ex. 


pense of laying a pipe 18 inches deep was more than 1s. a yard, and ne ee 
when laid it was as well protected from vibration of traffic as a pipe 
under 3 feet of soft soil. I would venture to suggest that in the evi- 
dence above instanced, the quality uf the soil and the support below 
the pipe had us much influence as regards leakage, as the depth below 
the surface. Three feet may be a good rule in main thoroughfares or 





THE proprietors of the Pueblo (Col.) Gas and Fuel Company re- 
port that the special lectures of the demonstration type, delivered by 
Mrs. L. Palmer-Weber, in Pueblo, the third week in May, were de- 
cidedly successful. 





where a large traflic passes, but is unnecessary in wide streets where Mr. SanrorD N. WHITWELL, formerly Assistant Secretary of the 
there is very little direct overhead traffic above the mains, or where deeper * i Gas — Company, has been appointed Gen- 
there is no traffic at all. A pipe in a by-lane 18 inches deep, may be | °™* auaibor of the corporation. 


safer than one 3 feet deep, directly under a busy line of traffic. Th 





e 


extent to which vibration of traffic penetrates the soil is also greatly | . Me. New. D. MoPuat, formerly in charge of the aie pie 
atfected by the material with which the road is metalled, and the |*'°" of the business of the United Gas and en ana g hs suis 
weight of the steam roller used to set it. There is no denying the in- headquarters in Aurora, Ill., has been appointe Pa REAR 


crease of traflic all over the country and the introduction of all sorts of the Mexico City (Mexico) Gas Company. 
of fearful and wonderful traction engines, actuated by petrol, steam, Site Sh cat 8 eve 





or electricity, and in many country roads no attempt has been made| THE feature of the May meeting of the Gaselectro Club, of the 
in the way of rising to these new conditions, the methods and ma-| Norristown (Pa.) Gas Company, was an illustrated lecture, by Mr. 
terials of 50 years ago being retained. So the question of the proper Wm. L. Brown, of the Helme & Mclihenny meter making house, on 
depth below the surface is a matter that should be adjusted to the|the ordinary gas meter with prepayment attachment. Mr. Brown 
local circumstances in each case, rather than by one hard and fast | WS at his best, and for well over an hour closely held the attention 


law. 


of his hearers. A general discussion of the matter followed the read- 








Recent Patent Issues. 


ing, and here Mr. Brown also showed to good advantage. 





Tuk investigation of the worthiness of the petition of certain resi- 


Prepared for the AMERICAN Gas Lignt Journal by Roya E. BuRNHAM, dents of Tacoma, Wash., that the gas rate should there be reduced to 


solicitor of patents and counselor in patent causes, 833 Bond Building, 


$1 (the ruling rate is $1.15) per 1,000 eubic feet, has just been com- 
Washington, D. C., from whom illustrations and specifications of any pat- 


ent mentioned below may be obtained for 20 cents. 


pleted. The matter was considered by the State Utilities Commission, 








1,025,696. Gas Separator. W., F. Green, Modesto, Cal, 


1,025,729. Apparatus for Washing and Scrubbing Gases. M. White 


and J. H. White, Luton, England. 


1,025,777. Instantaneous Gas Hot Water Heater. A. Beler, Pitts 
burgh, Pa., assignor to Beler Water Heater Company, same place 
1,025,918. Gas Purifying Plant. H. Lane, Birmingham, England 


assignor to [Internationale Wasserstoff Aktiengesellschaft, Frank- 


fort-on-the-Main, Germany. 


1,026,039. Gas Cock Operating Device. A. H. Humphrey, New York 


City. 
1,026,121, Process of Increasing the Intensity of Incandescent Light 


R P. Pictet, Berlin, Germany, assignor to the firm of Sauerstoff-|in ‘The Pass.’ 


Industrie Aktiengesellschaft, same place. 


1,026,169. Retort Oven for Producing Gas and Coke. H. Koppers, 
Essen-Ruhr, Germany. 





and the determination was eventually reached that the $1.15 rate 
will not earn 1 per cent. per annum dividend on the money actually 
invested in the plant. The allowance for depreciation was only 44 
per cent. 





Tue Bridgeport (Conn.) Gas Company is connecting up Fairfield 
Beach for a gas supply. The settlements of ‘* Little Bridgeport ” and 
‘* Little Danbury ”’ will also come in for a gas supply. 





Mr. Tuos. J. Jongs, General Manager of the El Paso (Tex.) Gas 
and Electric Company, was asked the other day his views respecting 
the revolution now underway more er less in Mexico: ‘‘ Revolution ! 
Where? No; not here.”” Harking back, however, he said: ‘‘ Yes, 
. |there is a revolution ; but it is on our side of the Border, right here, 
However, it is only a revolution respecting the gas 
supply of this blooming city. Involution, I think, is nearer the mark, 
At any rate we have arranged to expend not far from $75,000 on our 
belongings this season, The main items on our list are: A storage 





P. G. Schmidt, Olympia, Wash. 
1,026,427. Gas Heater. L. F. Betts, New York City, assignor to A. 


1,026,570. Gas Cut-Off. C. P. Dressel, Wilkes Barre, Pa., assignor 


Mexico, Apartado 58,”’ where he is to remain ‘‘ Cia de Tranvias, Luz 
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holder up to retaining 4 million cubic feet ; complete scrubbing plant ; 
a repair shop for meters; and a positive addition to our main system. 
On the first of June we will move to our new office home, 423 North 
Oregon street, which premises have been fitted up to suit our practice 
and the convenience of our consumers, I won’t say what our in- 
crease in percentage of output has been since I took charge here in 
1905. The figures would look as if they had been cooked up. Let 
me say, however, that maximum percentage, one year against its 
predecessor, was 72. Yes; there’s a revolution down this way; but 
‘tis a peaceful.one. Yes; evolution is nearer to it!” 


Mr. Davip MAkKHAM has been appointed to succeed Mr. F. E. 
Probst as local paymaster, in the service of the Consolidated Gas and 
Electric Company, of Youngstown, O. 


AT the annual meeting of the shareholders of the Cohoes (N. Y.) 
Gas Light Company, the Directors elected were: Wm. D. Parsous, 
Lorenzo Semple, Jno. E Donahue, Chas. A. Conlin, J. E. Hopkins 
and A. G. Duncan. 


THE plans for the construction of the proposed gas plant for Bil- 
lings, Mont., the projectors of which are the proprietors of the Bil- 
lings (Mont.) Gas Company, will be prepared by Mr. E. G. Pratt, 
Chicago. We understand that the construction of the works will 
also be under the general supervision of Mr. Pratt. 


THE Livingston-Niagara Power Company has leased the gas and 
electric light plants of the Geneseo (N. Y.) Gas and Electric Light 
Company for a term of 25 years. 

Tue United Gas Improvement Company reports a very active year. 
In addition to a number of contracts for its patented waste heat 
boilers, aud other gas works’ apparatus, it has received contracts for 
standard, double superheater Lowe water gas apparatus, in the fol- 
lowing named places—it is worthy of notethat all these settings have 
been equipped with the Company’s patented device for measuring 
the air and steam to the apparatus : 


Anderson, Ind. 
Austin, Tex. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Barre, Vt. 
Berwick, Pa. 
Concord, N. C. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Flemington, N. J. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Frederick, Md. 
Hanover, Pa. 
Henderson, N. C, 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Jackson, Mich. 

La Porte, Ind. 


Middletown, Conn. 
Ocean City, N. J. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Southbridge, Mass. 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Staunton, Va. 
Tampa, Fla. 

Wilson, N. C. 


‘B.C. B.,” writing to the JouRNAL under date of the 16th inst., 
says: ‘‘Great activity has been shown by the appliance men in the 
Fresno district of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, during the 
past few mouths, several hundred gas arcs having beeu installed. 
Many of these are of the outside type, and their excellent illumina- 
tive effect adds greatly to the beauty of our streets.”’ 





‘ee, R.” writing from Akron, O., under date of the 18th inst., 
incloses the following: ‘*‘ Not having seen any mention of the matter 
in the ‘Gas Man’s Paper,’ and thinking it worth while that ‘Old 
Reliable’ should aid in spreading the light, I forward you this from 
a recent issue of the Colorado News : Through the decision of Justice 
Rogers, of the County Court, the Coshocton (O.) Gas Company is 
sustained in its contention against the State Tax Commissioners. 
The latter certified the Company’s gross receipts to the State Auditor 
at $93,552, and fixed the State excise tax thereon at $1,122.80, with a 
penalty of $178.42 for refusing to pay the excise tax. The Company 
continued its refusal and the State brought suit. The Company 
pleaded that it was not the producer of its own gas, but under an 
arrangement with the Buckeye State Gas and Fuel Company, dis- 
tributed the gas about Coshocton, keeping 30 per cent. of the receipts 


from individual consumers and 20 per cent. from manufacturing 


consumers. Hence, it claimed that its gross receipts liable to the ex- 
cise tax were $27,725.83 instead of the amount certified by the Tax 
Commission. Judge Rogers in substance holds, that the Coshocton 
Company did not have a general property right in all the receipts 
received by it, but only a proportionate right in the proceeds to which 
under the contract it was entitled. ‘The construction I give the 
statute,’’ says the court,’ is that the term gross receipts applied only 
to gross receipts which are the property of the defendant and not 


derived from business done /n connection with such other, in a com- 
mon enterprise.” 


TH Memphis (Tenn.) Consolidated Gas aud Electric Company has 
added to its real estate holdings, by the purchase of the vacant plot, 
12 to 16 South Second street being the frontage. The Company pur- 
poses to construct a repair shop and storage quarters on the site. 

A SPECIAL meeting of the shareholders in the United Gas and 
Electric Corporation will be held in 14 Central Row, Hartford, Conn., 
at noon of the 6th prox. Amongst the matters to be considered are 
these: To consider the consolidation of the United Gas and Electric 
Corporation with the Susquehanna Railway, Light and Power Com 

pany, of Connecticut, the succeeding corporation to be known as The 
United Gas and Electric Corporation ; and to consider with a view 
to approving an agreement bearing date of April 18, 1912 (to be sub 

mitted to the shareholders of said The United Gas and Electric Cor- 
poration at said meeting), prescribing the terms and conditions of 
such consolidation, approved by the Board of Directors of the said 
The United Gas and Electric Corporation, and by the Board of Di 

rectors of the said The Susquehanna Railway, Light and Power Com- 
pany, and executed by The United Gas and Electric Corporation and 
all of its Directors, and by the Susquehanna Railway, Light and 
Power Company and all of its Directors. 


Mr. EK. M. RicHArpDs has been elected Treasurer of the Massachu 
setts Gas Companies, vice Mr. Wallace S. Draper, recently resigned. 
Mr. Richards is a graduate of Harvard, and has been associated with 
the prominent banking house of Kidder, Peabody & Co. since 1906. 


THE Taunton (Mass.) Gas Light Company will extend its mains to 
and through the settlement known as South Dighton, work on the 
connecting lines to be gone on forthwith. The hooking up main will 
have a length of 6 miles, and South Dighton will be using gas on or 
before August Ist. 


THE revised gas rate of 80 cents per 1,000 cubic feet in the district 
supplied by the Cambridge (Mass.) Gas Light Com pany become effec- 
tive July lst. The concession (it was purely a voluntary one) amounts 
to a cut of 5 cents per 1,000. 


Tue charter issued some days ago by the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
under which the Christiana Gas Company is to be operated, specifies 
that it proposes to supply gas in the townships of Christiana, Kast 
Lampster, Paradise, Peacock and Salisbury. Its incorporators are: 
Messrs. F. R. Hansell and 8. C. Seymour, Philadelphia; and G. H. 
B. Martin, Camden, N. J. 


THE main system of the Hagerstown (Md.) Light and Heat Com 
pany will be completely overhauled this season, the plans calling for 
the renewals of 3 and 4-inch mains in lengths aggregating 4 miles; 
while provision is also made for a general extension to the system 
that will not be less than 2 miles. 











SoME days ago a special election was held in Chariton, Ia., to deter- 
mine whether or not the proposition to grant a 25-year franchise, for the 
operation of a gas plant should issue to Messrs. E. A. Anderson, Chas. 
Howard, Z. W. Drake and Ed. Gray. The election did not seem to 
have much of general interest to the voters. Only 311 ballots were 
cast, which means that only 334 per cent. of the total voting power 
was exercised. The trend, however, was unmistakably in favor of 
the proposition, 264 being in the affirmative, to 47 opposed. It is esti- 
mated that $40,000 will cover the initial installation, of which $25,000 
will be in bonds. While we are not certain that such has been deter- 
mined upon, it is nevertheless likely that a modern water gas plant 
will be installed, in that one of those most concerned in the enter- 
prise (Mr. Edward Gray) has been connected practically with the 
Boulder (Col.) gas plant for quite a time. 


Mr. H. Harri LEATHE (we will not vouch that no mistake has been 
made in printing the name, but such as it is given here is as it was 
given to us) has been appointed special salesman by the Woburn 
(Mass.) Gas Light Company, which corporation is, as the Woburn 
Times declares, ‘‘ Making a commendable effort to increase the busi- 
ness of the Company, by advocating the use of ranges and, heaters.”’ 








Me. E. L. Lampert, who has been appointed Manager of the Ottum- 
wa ([a.) Gas Company, is ‘‘ on the job,’’ which he declares will keep 





‘ gross receipts’ which are the property of the defendant and another 


him from idleness for some time. 
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The Market for Gas Securities. New Amsterdam Gas Co.— Essex and Hudson Gas Co.... 6,500,000 — 133 136 
a lst Con. 5’s, due 1948, J. & J. 11,000,000 1,000 101 1023 | Fort Wayne..........-see00-- 2,000,000 - - - 
The ch 4 : ; New York & Richmond Gas a Bonds ....... ---- 2,000,000 — 55 7 
e changes in quotations for Consolidated | ‘6, (gtaten Island)........ 1,500,000 100 8 $50 | Grand Rapids Gas Light Co., 
gas are hardly enough to warrant their being| ist Mtg. Gold Bds.5p.ct... 1.590,000 — 9846 10016] Ist Mt@.5°S ...ce-cseereeeee 1,860,000 = 100 od 
called differences. The figures for to-day | New <r or. Fg a em ps aaa rence 750,000 190 
(Friday) are: Bid, 142; asked, 142}. There eee eas cain u —- % 100 New Jersey........s0+s+++. 10,500,000 — 190 188 
was absolutely no trading in the interim. For | Northern Union— » Bonds, 5’s...... 10,500,000 — 104 a 
i i Ist 5's, due 1927,J.&J.. .. 000 1,000 100 109 | Indianapolis..........s0-c00s 2,000,000 — — 
Panis: ema egg > seeped Hoe <0 a eeccececs seme —" 6) 7 » Bonds, 5’s....... 2,650,000 — 104% 10 
the range being : High, 142; low, 141%; clos-| "| terred...........cccc0 "5,000,000 100 9) 100 |JacksonGasCo............. 260,00 50 8 — 
ing, 141f. ist Mtg.5's,due 1980,M.&N. 1,600,000 1,000 103 106 ist Mtg. 5’s..... 290,000 1,000 9 95 
Brooklyn Union is nnaccountably weaker, | The Brooklyn Union ....... 15,000,000 1,000 142 14 | Kansas City Gas Light Co., i i ” 
the quotations between weeks showing a loss 2 AOL 20680 609 —y a —— 8,822,000 1,000 99 102 
of 3 poinls in the bid; last week, it was 145 to Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis. 10,000,000 100 106 106.44 
145}; this week, 142 to 144. This is all the Ase snalgagg Conpante. ir Ga Preterted...ssvssssonse aun = i = 
. . . . 5 eeeeeteeeeeeeeeeeeeeer nD eeeeee eevee teeeeeee 
more curious in view of the fact that the Di- “Income Bonds..... 2,000,000 1,000 — 156 | Lafayette Gas Co.,Ind...... 1,000,000 100 — 60 
rectors yesterday (Thursday) declared a regu-| gingnampton Gas Works.... 450,00 100 — — Bonds... ...se0sseeeee-ee 1,000,000 1,000 60 65 
lar quarterly dividend sf 14 per cent., and an “ Ist Mtg. 5's......... 508,000 1,000 97 100 em eecertnamsenesensve 2,570,000 50 148 = 145 
Boston United Gas Co.— Madison Gas and Electric Co. 
extra of 1, both payable July Ist. Peoples, |" nsories 8. F.Trust..... 7,000,000 1,000 82 85 * — IstMtg.6's......... 400,000 1,000 106 10884 
of Chicago, is feeling the effect of reasonable a” * “ _.... 8,000,000 1,000 473 50 | Massachusetts Gas Compan- 
court edicts just now, as against the hue-and- | Buffalo City Gas Co.... .... 5,500,000 100 5 8 ies, Of BOStOD.......+0-+++04 26,000,000 “4 at 
; . Bonds, 5°8 ......see-se000 5,250,000 1,000 59 60 Preferred ....60++se0e+++» 25,000,000 4 
Se ee. we ps ogee A: Capital, Sacramento......... 500,00 656 — 85 | Montreal Gas Co.,Canada.. 2,000,000 100 20% 210 
gton scored a further advance Of | Ronde (6's)..........-.... 180,000 1,00 —  — | NashvilleGasLightCo...... 1,000,000 100 10 — 
10 points, A sale of $1,000 Gas, Electric Light, | Chicago das Co. Guaranteed Newark, N. J., Con. Gas Co. 6,000.00 — 9 9- 
Heat and Power 4’s sold recently at 884. Gold BondS........see00-++- 7,660,000 1,000 104 10644 Bonds, 6°8.. .. .sseeeeeee 6,000,000 — 127 128 
Cincinnati Gas and Electric New Haven Gas Co........+. 5,000,000 25 182 199 
Gein mtisieocwecse mes EOD 068 COU 90 Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke Co., 
Gas Stocks. Columbus (O.) Gas Co., lst Chicago... sseccvessecess» 25,000,000 100 111 llia 
Mortgage Bonds .......... 1,500,000 1,000 96 98 lst Mortgage..........+++ 20,100,000 1,000 102 102% 
Quotations by George W. Close, Broker and | Columbus (O.) Gas Lt. & 2d eseccccsesess 2,000,000 1,000 104 - 
Dealer in Gas Stocks. Heating Co.......essee00-- 1,682,750 100 9% 91 Rochester Gas & Electric Co. one 4 a - 
Preferred .........-0.++. 9,026,500 100 75% 980 Preferred....ccessse-eeeee 2,150,000 s -- 
is BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY. Consumers, Toronto......... 2,000,000 60 200 204 Consolidated 6’s.......... 2000000 — 104% 105% 
May 27. . Consolidated, Baltimore..., 13,460,084 - — | Pacific Gas and Electric Co, 15,500,000 — 87 68 
&@ All communications will receive particular Mortgages, 5's........... 8,400,000 7 — | St. Joseph Gas Co.— 
attention. General Mortgage 45¢.... 10,661,0(0 ~ - Ist Mtg. 5°8....00.-0-s0005 1,000,000 1,000 9 98 
: : Con. Gas Co., Baltimore St. Paul Gas Light Co....... 2,500,000 100 — - 
ae ot 180 ne PRaneeness bined on Reyer CNY, B6--s0-ssersceseeee RIBLMOD = - Ist Mortgages, 6's........ 680,000 1,000 104 10K 
Consolidated Gas Co.of N.J. 1,000,000 100 Lb Extension, €°s........+++. 600,000 1,000 112% 116 
N. ¥. City Companies. Capital. Par. Bid. 4» ed Con. Mtg. 5's............ 976,000 1,000 % 96 General Mortgage, 5’s... 3,447,000 1,000 % 66 
Consolidated Gas Co...... ++e878,177,009 100 142 14244 DOME, ccccsccocccccconcces 76,000 _-_ =- 100 | Syracuse Gas Co., N.Y..... 1,976,000 100 50 66 
Central Union Gas Co, — Detroit City Gas Co......... 6,580,000 — — 50 Bonds...... sseeee--eseeee 2,047,000 1,000 101 = 108 
Ist 6's, due 1972,J.&J...... 8,000,000 1,000 108 105 | Detroit Gas Co.,5’s......... + 881,000 1,000 75 80 | Washington (D.C.) Gas Co. 1,600,000 200 450 460 
Equitable Gas Light Co.— * Prior Lien 5’s........ 5,619,000 1,000 97 100% lst Mortgage, 6’s........ 600,000 —- — - 
Con. 6's, due 1982, M.&8... 1,000,000 1,000 105 106 Equitable Gas & Fuel Co., Western Gas Co., Milwaukee 4,000,000 - = - 
Mutual Gas Co...........+..++ 3,600,000 100 165 175 Chicago, Bonds......... «-. 2,000,000 1,000 — 101 | Wilmington (Del.) Gas Co... 600,90 8 — - 

















MEETING TIMES OF THE VARIOUS GAS ASSOCIATIONS. 


American Gas Institute-—Annual meeting, October 16 to 18, 1912. Marlborough-Blen-| Missouri Electric Light, Gas, Water Works and Street Railway Association.— Annus! 
heim Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Officers: President, Ira C. Copley, Aurora, Ills. 


meeting, Apri), 1913; Joplin, Mo. Officers: President, P. A Bertrand, Joplin, Mo.; 
Secretary, Geo. G. Ramsdeil, 29 West 39th st., N. Y. City. | Secretary and Treasurer, P. W. Markham, Brookfield, Mo. 


Canadian Gas Association.—Annual meeting and Gas Show, Toronto, Aug. 26th to Sept. | National Commercial Gas Association.—Annual meeting, Dec. 2-5, 19)2. Atlanta, Ga. 


7.1912, Officers: President, Arthur Hewitt, Toronto, Ont.; Secretary and Treasurer, Officers: President, C. L. Holman, St.Louis, Mo.; Secretary, Louis Stotz, 39 West 30th 
John Keillor, Hamilton, Ont. street, New York City. 


























Empire State Gas and Electric Association.—Annual meeting, New York City, Oct. | as ig are carry ance we yen _ nee merge . President, A, B. Mac- 
1912, Officers: President, R. M. Searle, Rochester, N, ¥.; Secretary, C,H. B. Chapin,| th, Independence, Kas,; Secretary, T. C. Jones, Delaware, 0. 
29 W. doth street. New York City. New England Gas Avxsociation—Annual meeting, February, 1918 
Boston. Officers: President, D. D Barnum, Worcester,Mass.; Secretary-Treasurer, N. 
Gas Meeters.—Monthly meetings. Chairmar, I. W. Pcfiily: Secretary, H Thurston| W. Gifford, East Boston, Mass. 
Gwenn, @ Pine ctrest, How York City. New Jereey State Gas Association._Summer Meeting. August 2%, Atlantic City, N. J.— 
Guild of Gas Managers of New Enyland.—Annuai meeting, March, 1918, Young's Hotel,| President, William H. Pettes, Newark, N. J.; Secretary-Treasurer, Arthur H. Osborn 
Boston; monthly meeting, second Saturday. Officers: President, Walter G. Africa,| 3°!™m&r. N.J. 
Manchester, N. H.; Secretary, H. K. Morrison, Brockton, Mass. | Ohio Gas Association.—Annual meeting, February 























, 1913, Columbus, 0O.; Presi- 
dent, John M. Garard, Columbus, 0.; Secretary, L. B. Denning, Columbus, O. 


Minois Gas Association.—Annual meeting, time, March 19th and 20th, 1913. Chicago. | oxjqhoma Gas, Electric and Railway Associa/ion.—President, Noel R. Gascho, Alva 
Ills. Officers: President. H. O. Channon, Quincy, !lls.; Secretary-Treasurer, Horace H, 


Clark, 115 No. Oak Park avenue, Oak Park, Ills. oe + “ae Ss = = 
Pacific Coast Gas Association.—Annuai meeting, San Diego, Cal., September 17, 1#, 19, 
lUuminating Engineering Society.—Annual meeting, Niegara Falls, Canada, Sept. — 1912, 1912. Officers: President, W. Baurhyte Los Angeles, Cal.; Vice President, Henry E. 
Meetings of Sections, monthly. Pres’t, V. R. Lansingh, New York City; Secretary,| Adams, Stockton, Cal.; Secretary-Treasurer, Juhn A. Britton, 445 Sutter street, San 
Preston S. Millar, 29 W. 88th street, N.Y.City. Sections: New York, Secretary, C.L.| Francisco, Cal. 


Law, 245 West s2d street. New England, Secretary, H. C. Jones, 10 High street, | Pennsylvania Gas Association.—annual meeting, York, Pa, April, 19/3; Officers, 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Secretary, L. B, Eichengreen, Broad and Arch streets. | President, H. H. Ganser, Norristown, Pa; Secretary-Treasurer, W. O Lamson, 
Chicago, Secretary, T. E. Aldricb, 23} Jackson Boulevard. 


Jr., West Chester, Pa. 
ssociat ia eeting, M . diana cers: Pres: . 
gee meg ts . day poe, a li Society of Gas Lighting.—Annual meeting Dec., 13, 1912, monthiy meetings. second 
dent, Howard L, Olds, Indianapolis; Vice-President, Wm. Wallace, Lafayette; Sec- , 
retary-Treasurer, Philmer Eves, Indianapolis, Thursday. Place, New York City. Officers: President, Fred. 8. Benson; Secretary, 
: George G. Ramsdell, 29 West Hth street, New York city 


Southern Gas Association.—Annual meeting, April 1913, Charlotte. N. C. 
Otticers: President, C. E. White, Montgomery, Ala.; Secretary-Treasurer, E. D, 
Brewer, Atlanta, Ga. 





























owa District Gas Association.—Annual meeting, Burlington, Ia., May, 1913; Officers : 
President, C. W. Fair, Atlantic, Ia.; Secretary, G. 1. Vincent, Des Moincs, Ia. 











Kansas Gas, Water and Electric Light Association.—Annual meeting, time, Oct. 17-19. up ‘ Electrical Gas Association nn eeting 
. -— . 
Manhattan, Kas. Officers: President, B. F. Eyer, Manhattan, Kas.; Secretary and ae — — 























19°3, 
Galveston, Tex. Officers: President, F. M. Lege, Jr., Galveston, Tex.; Secretary, H. 
"preasurer, J. D. Nicholson, Newton, Kas. 3 Cooper, Galveston, Tex. 
Michigan Gas Association-—Annual meeting, time, Sept. 4-6, 1912; Toronto, Canada. | wisconsin Gas Association.—Annual meeting, May —-——— 1918, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Officers: President, F. W. Blowers, Kalamazoo, Micb ; Secretary-Treasurer, Glepn R.| ficers: President, I. F. Wortendyke, Janesvilie, Wis; Secretary-Treasurer, Heary 
Cbamberiain, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Harmon. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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